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Solutions for Local Cable Operations 

In 1 986, LEIGHTRONIX delivered its first series of 
easy-to-use, versatile, and affordable event controllers. 
Today, LEIGHTRONIX continues as a trusted industry 
leader, providing sensible television automation and 
video server solutions to local cable television operations. 

• Low- Cost System Solutions 

• Proven Experience in Video System Control 

• Toil-Free Sales and Technical Support WfibSX 



Live, Online Training and Support 
ETL Safety Tested and Certified c (\ I k), 



Choosing on automation 
system involves forming 
o long term partnership with 
an equipment manufacturer. 
Ensure your partner has the 
experience, knowledge, and 
resources to provide the 
level of support necessary 
by today's automation 
standards. 




serving PEG Access for more than 20 years 




www.leightronix.com 
info@leightronix.com 



Cable/Broadcast Automation 
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or Communications Democracy 

For more than 15 years, the Alliance for Communications Democracy has been fighting to preserve and 
strengthen access. Though the odds against us have been high, and the mega-media, corporate foes well- 
heeled and powerful, time and again we've won in the courts. We can't continue this critical work without 
your support. With the ramifications of the 1996 Telecommunications Act still manifesting themselves, and 
new legislation on the horizon, we must be vigilant if we are to prevail and preserve democratic communi- 
cations. If not us, who? If not now, when? Please join the Alliance for Communications Democracy today! 

Become an Alliance Subscriber for $350/year and receive detailed reports on current 
court cases threatening access, pertinent historical case citations, and other Alliance for 
Communications Democracy activities. 

> Voting membership open to nonprofit access operations for an annual contribution of $3,000. 

> Associate, Supporter and Subscriber memberships available to organizations and individuals at 
the following levels: 

> Alliance Associate $2500 - copies of all briefs and reports. 

> Alliance Supporter $500 - copies of all reports and enclosures. 

> Alliance Subscriber $350 - copies of all reports. 

Direct membership inquiries to ACD Treasurer Sam Behrend, Access Tucson, 124 E. Broadway Blvd., 
Tucson, AZ 85701, telephone 520.624.9833[x103], or email at sam@accesstucson.org 

www.theacd.org 
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fingertips with... 
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Categorize 



MaestroVision's Asset 
Management System 

An integrated media access solution designed 
for community television broadcasters 

Designed for the community broadcaster, • Search by key word, subject, category 
this highly automated and integrated asset or date 

management solution will revolutionise • View low-res. clip of material selected 

your programming performance. • Transfer selections to your 

Using the highly intuitive search engine, Master Controller 

locating and retrieving material has never • Basic system starts at only $25,000! 

been easier. 

Enjoy the benefits of big station database Call MaestroVision today and talk to us 

management at a quarter of the cost. about our incredibly affordable Asset 

Management System. 

The affordable solution, only from 



?stroVision 




www.maestrovision.com 

. Tel: 1.450.424.5505 . Fax: 1.450.424.531 1 



From PEG to PBS 

...what stations are saying about Princeton Server Group 

"The Princeton Server Group B1000 video server has improved the efficiency of our on-air operations many-fold. 
It's enabled us to increase the number of hours we program, while at the same time, decreased the amount of time 
devoted specifically to on-air operations, all while improving the on-air look of the station with its integrated flash 
overlays and automatic fades between programs. - Bob Duthaler, Director of Cable Operations, SBC-TV 

"The B 1000 is great. I enthusiastically recommend the B 1000 and PSG to any PEG station that wants to take 
advantage of dependable digital technology to reduce cost, improve their operations, schedule additional hours of 
content, and improve their on-air look." - Lee Beckerman, Station Manager, Woodbridge Television 

"How does a small station "go digital" with only one part-time employee and limited funding? The answer for 
Summit was Princeton Server Group, the single most-important, most-transforming investment our station made in 
recent years. Now we spend much less time on scheduling issues. Our energy is devoted to creating better local 
programming for our audience. Having new shows in our line-up, plus the ability to broadcast 24/7, pleases our 
viewers and reduces the bulletin board time we all find so boring. Thank you, PSG, for understanding and 
designing around PEG station needs. You have been a dream come true." - Carole Papale, Program Chair, TV -36 
Communities on Cable, Summit, New Jersey 

"In South Orange, NJ we use a complete Broadcasting, Internet streaming, and VOD system from Princeton Server 
Group. The equipment performs very well and the absolute speed of the SI 000 Media server is tremendous. The 
quality of the streams is also outstanding, and their tech support has been helpful. I recommend Princeton Server 
Group to any municipality that wants to improve their workflow and efficiency by broadcasting digitally; or that 
wants to offer their council meetings over the Internet on demand." - Mauricio Garcia, I.T Manager, Township of 
South Orange Village 

"The day after we installed Princeton Server Group's High Definition video server, NJN was able to add four hours 
a day of HD programming to our daily schedule. This flexible little box allows digital trim-editing on the fly, and 
the scheduling of captures and play outs remotely through a secure web interface." - Rick Williams, Assistant 
Director of Engineering, NJN Television /PBS Station 

"The installation of the PSG gear at WYBE has made the station run much more smoothly. We upgraded the 
station to digital playout, added dynamic overlay graphics, production switch control and all but eliminated on-air 
glitches. The PSG system will completely pay for itself within the first year, with the associated decreased labor 
costs. Good-bye tape! The digital era is here for good. Thanks PSG!" - Steve Kloser, Director of Facilities & 
Technology, WYBE TV, Philadelphia 

"Your server is amazing. The scheduling software is so easy to use that I have a high school intern scheduling 
programming on our channel. It is so dependable I've never even placed a call to support. - George McCollough, 
Station Manager, TV-30, Princeton, NJ 

"I was a total neophyte in broadcasting, particularly with digital technology. I learned the B1000 with the tutelage 
of the PSG staff in one week. We had it fully loaded and broadcasting 12 hours of programming 7 days a week, in 
just one week. It's unbelievably simple, unbelievably reliable and the PSG guys and tech support are unbelievably 
accessible. I would recommend this system to anyone in a heartbeat. To top it off, the price was right on! Less 
expensive than any system we had been reviewing for purchase." - Gabriella Holt, Manager, Rancho Palos Verdes 
City Television 



Digital Video Broadcast Systems 

www.PrincetonServerGroup.com 

Call us today at 1-888-PSG-MPEG / 1-888-774-6734 
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Regional Chairs & Representatives 



Officers 

Chair 

Mike Wassenaar 

SPNN 

375 Jackson St., Suite 250 
St. Paul, MN 55101 
Voice: 651.298.8900 / Fax: 651.298.8414 
Email: wassenaar@spnn.org 

Vice Chair 

Central States Representative 
Matt Schuster 

Metro TV-Louisville Metro Government 
527 W. Jefferson St., 6th Floor 
Louisville, KY 40202 

Voice: 502.574.1904 / Fax: 502.574.8777 
Email: matt.schuster@ loukymetro.org 

Treasurer 

Northeast Representative 
Nancy Richard 
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From the Executive Director 



The Inevitability of Progress, Part Two 



by Anthony Riddle 



fT\iD you ever watch a sports pro- 
gram, one in which they have a 
panel of experts arguing, shouting even, 
about which team was going to win and 
why? They are absolute in their predic- 
tions, "110% positive" of the outcome. 
The logic is there, backed by stats. They 
keep a running tally from week to week to 
show who was right most often. It is very 
important to us — genetically, almost 
— to know who predicted right most of- 
ten. Some people, I guess, even place bets 
on teams based on the sound reasoning 
of experts. 

And still, the game must be played. 
Despite all the predictions, the champion- 
ship is decided by the match of skills, the 
desire of the players, and the odd bounce 
of the ball that could never have been pre- 
dicted — not even by the sure. 

In the pages to follow, many of your 
friends and colleagues are asked to predict 
the future of community media. Many a 
bold prediction is made: There is no per- 
sonal value in making a mundane predic- 
tion. At least one, you may determine, is 
completely off the mark. We should lis- 
ten, observe the logic, understand the un- 
derlying values of the predictor. And we 
should make our own decisions to shape 
the future, even more than we are shaped 
by it. 

Much of what follows in this CMR is 
technology driven discussion. What is it 
that all these technologies have in com- 
mon? At their core, they are driven by a 
vision, or several visions which contradict. 
At the core of the visions — philosophies. 
Views of the meaning of the world, the 
appropriate relationships of the people. 
We should start from the need in human 
relationships and design downward from 
there. What do we need to invent to make 
those relationships better? 

Even in this human-based design mod- 
el, we must be very careful not to let our 
desired technological outcome shield us 



from unwanted possibilities. Technolo- 
gies always have unintended consequenc- 
es. This can be seen in history. 

A member of the court came to Memnon 
with a new invention — paper. "With 
this new invention, people will be able 
to write everything down. We will re- 
member everything." 

Memnon shook his head sadly, "When 
men rely on paper for their memories, 
they will forget everything." 

Computer networking was promoted as 
the advent of the paperless office. Look 
around your own office. I store much of 
importance electronically. The rest I store 
in gigantic, leaning towers of paper on my 
desk — and on the floor beside my desk, 
and on the file cabinet. I used to type a 
letter and mail it to a person. Now, I type 
a letter and email it to a list of thousands. 
And a good bunch of them print and stack 
it in a pile beside the trash can. 

At home, we often have three comput- 
ers going at once and have been known to 
instant message each other from across 
the room. So much for computing bring- 
ing folks together. 

The question we must ask of technology 
is "what do we want it to do?" The answer 
must be found in our set of values. People 
determine the use of technology, not vice 
versa. Some people want you to believe 
there is no control over the future, that it 
is technologically predetermined. Those 
who pretend such do so to get you to sus- 
pend your power over the future. 

It is in your power to say, "These are the 
values we have and these are the problems 
we intend to solve." We are not obligated 
to lay prostrate in front of the scientific, 
military, business or social desires of ex- 
perts. They want you to believe that the 
future is not yours to determine. 

The future is yours and only yours. 




Anthony Riddle is the 
executive director of the 
Alliance for Community 
Media. 

Anthony can be reached at 
raiseeveryvoice@yahoo.com 
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W^ft CLASSIC 

^ ■ ARTS 




SHOWCASE 

A Channel For The Arts 




Classic Arts Showcase presents clips 
of great arts performances, 



From C-Band Satellite Galaxy 15 
No Cost 

Commercial Free 
24 Hours 



Contact: Charlie Mount 
(323) 878-0283 
Fax (323) 878-0329 
casmail@sbcglobaLnet 

www.ctassicartsshowcase.org 



Brought to you by The Lloyd E. Rigler 
- Lawrence E. Deutsch Foundation 
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From the Board Chair 



Goggles On 



by Mike Wassenaar 

ON MY THIRTIETH BIRTHDAY, I decided 
to learn to swim. I grew up in an in- 
ner city neighborhood, and as a child I had 
never spent much time around bodies of 
water. So learning to swim at that tender 
age was an empowering act for me. Once 
I learned to be comfortable in the water, 
I found swimming was liberating. I'm a 
bit of a klutz, and underwater I was freed 
from the awkwardness of gravity for the 
first time in my life. Backstroke, breast- 
stroke, crawl, and treading water were all 
new to me at first. Over time, I came to 
be comfortable with different methods of 
moving around in the water. 

At about the same time, I began work- 
ing in community media, first in commu- 
nity radio at a station in Wisconsin. Sev- 
eral years later, I found myself working in 
community television in the Twin Cities. 
Like falling in love with the backstroke, I 
fell in love with working with people in 
community media. They taught me about 
how media technologies can be used to 
help people tell their story, find their voice, 
and change their world. Each media form 
has a common end: to empower people 
to use electronic media to strengthen our 
communities. But, of course, community 
radio and television have radically differ- 
ent ways of getting there. 

Given all that, I am thinking about the 
backstroke as I look at this issue of CMR, 
and wonder about getting "Beyond Ac- 
cess." If access television is an end in it- 
self, a tool for a specific purpose, I wonder 
about getting "beyond" it. My swimming 
instructors never said to me, "You've per- 
fected the crawl. Well done. Now move 
beyond it so you can butterfly." I know 
that's an absurd example, but I'm using it 
to illustrate a point about ends and means, 
about goals and methods. 

It's a pretty common mistake to mis- 
recognize methods for ends. We seem to 
do it a lot when it comes to social practices 
and technology. And I see it all the time 



when I talk with people about community 
television and access television. There's a 
persistent metaphor in our language in 
the US of breaking with the past, or of 
millennial revolution, when we talk about 
changing technology and changing social 
forms. Drop the old, embrace the new. 
The future is coming, ready or not. It will 
change us forever. 

We have an active choice to make in 
constructing methods to help our com- 
munities, in choosing our history, regard- 
less of how technology changes. I would 
argue that access television is a specific 
tool, crafted during a specific time in US 
history. Sort of like a plow. I know many 
communities that find the tool of access 
television developed over the last 30 years 
useful. I want to suggest that as new media 
technologies continue to develop, com- 
munity media practitioners like you and 
me should be developing complementary 
tools and practice that make a difference 
in the lives of our communities. 

And of course, there are many practi- 
tioners in community television for whom 
access television is the end and means. If 
you're one of these people, I want to invite 
you to look at this issue and think about 
the possibilities for your community that 
lie ahead as the future arrives at our door- 
step everyday. 

Now it's off to the future. I've got my 
goggles on. Let's dive in! ESH 




Mike Wassenaar is execu- 
tive director of Saint Paul 
Neighborhood Network, 
and is the chair of the Na- 
tional Board of the Alliance 
for Community Media. 

Mike can be reached at 
wassenaar@spnn.org 
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A Leader in 
Insurance 
Products, 
Programs, 
& Alternative 
Solutions. 
We have a 
Vision for 
the Future. 




Since 1925 Driver Alliant has provided a full array of insurance programs, 
products and services. Now a part of Alliant Resources Group's national distri- 
butions strategy, we are ideally positioned to respond to the increasing com- 
plexities and opportunities of our industry. 

Driver Alliant has partnered with Alliance for Community Media to provide its 
members with an insurance advantage product. We specialize in providing 
high quality Liability, Property and Crime Insurance Group Purchase 
Programs. What we offer... 



*General Liability 
'Directors and Officers 
'Employment Practices Liability 
'Property 



'Broadcasters Liability 
'Automobile Liability 
'Equipment 
'Crime 



HERE US WHAT SATISFIED CUSTOMERS HAVE TO SAY ABOUT US! 

"They had to almost pick me up off the floor when I looked at the insurance bid that Driver Alliant 
gave me at the regional conference in Reno. I got better coverage than I was carrying for one- 
third the cost! I saved $12,000. The last time I was this surprised was when my 13 year old son 
cleaned up his room without being threatened. It's a no brainer. Great coverage; a solid 
company; big savings. You'll feel like a hero and be able to spend the money on staff or equip- 
ment." Hap Freund, Executive Director, The Santa Barbara Channels 

"I took Driver Alliant's quotation to the local agent we trust and have dealt with for many years. He 
said he couldn't touch it and advised me to move my business there as soon as I could. I did and 
saved about 50% from what I had been paying. The fact that Driver Alliant contributes part of my 
premiums to the Alliance for Community Media is more than icing on the cake, it is social entrepre- 
neurship at its best." Sam Behrend, Executive Director, Access Tucson 

"Insurance for Access has been such a financial headache.. .until now. Finally, a company that 
understands our needs and provides excellent coverage at a price we can afford. We are saving 
over 60%.. .a dream come true!" Laurie Cirivello, Community Media Center of Santa Rosa 



Call us today and.. 



Tap Into the Vision! 



driver+alliant 



INSURANCE SERVICES 



AN ALLIANT RESOURCES GROUP COMPANY 



Driver Alliant Insurance Services 
1301 Dove Street, Suite 200 
Newport Beach, CA 92660 



800-821-9283 

www.driveralliant.com/slipwebsite/slip/index.html 

Lie #0C36861 
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From the Guest Editors 



What the Heck Does That Mean Anyway? 



by Kari Peterson & Mike Kroes 



/Tnteresting times we find ourselves in, no? Many 
A before us, especially philosopher types, have pondered 
change — the havoc it wreaks, the ways we adapt to it, and 
how we evolve. For those of us working in technology 
fields, change is a regular part of our reality. But today's 
technology changes are not just about garden-variety for- 
mat switches. No, the technology changes we're talking 
about here are radical shifts in the ways we make, deliver, 
and consume media. And in addition to technological 
changes, we're dealing with earth-shattering legislative 
and regulatory changes, their impacts on our funding, 
and a sea- change in how the whole world relates to media. 
That's a lot of change going on. 

In this issue of Community Media Re- 
view, we do three things: 

First, in order to prepare for a chang- 
ing world, we get grounded. We've asked 
four long-time practitioners in our field to 
help us define our core values, so that as we 
move forward to meet change head on, we 
carry with us a mission that is so solid and 
so unflinching, we feel armed and ready, 
and we say, "Bring it on!" 

Second, we take a closer look at those 
change factors described above. We make 
the case that, indeed, this is a seriously 
changing world for us in community me- 
dia and it is time to reevaluate our opera- 
tions and services in response. 

Finally, we ask, "How?" Acknowledging 
that change is a reality, and comfortably 
armed with a set of core values and a clear 
sense of purpose, we ponder our next steps. 
What should we be thinking about? We've 
asked our colleagues — from first-genera- 
tion access pioneers to Millennial genera- 
tion practitioners — to offer perspectives 
on the way forward and help us to see our 
path to the future. 

We believe this is a time like no other. 
We believe it's a make or break time for 
PEG and community media practitioners. 
We believe it's a time for taking a hard look 
at ourselves and a careful look down the 
path to see just how we are going to en- 
sure that the mission of community media 
is served. Ours is an important mission, 




critical to a thriving democracy and vibrant culture. We 
must be prepared to continue our good work well into 
the future. 

We encourage you to read this issue cover-to- cover as 
we look at who we are, where we are, and ponder where 
we might be going. We invite you to visit the new Com- 
munity Media Review website (communitymediareview. 
org ), where we offer links to additional resources and 
venues for your input and dialogue. Together we move 
forward to a world "beyond access." 



Mike Kroes got his start in media back 
when they really did "cut" film — physi- 
cally — and put it back together with 
glue or tape. Work in the commercial 
broadcast world, and owning a video 
production studio, led to graduate work 
in film and video at Columbia College 
in Chicago with documentary film as an 
area of expertise. Mike ran the Com- 
munity Activities program at a large U.S. 
Navy base in Japan where he oversaw 
the Community Education program, ran two film theaters, edited the 
Community Activities section of the local (US) newspaper, and found 
that civilians do not always think like military people. He is now the 
coordinator of tctv2 in Traverse City, Michigan, which entails another 
kind of community education. 

Mike can be reached at mike@tctv2.org 

Kari Peterson works as an independent 
consultant on projects related to examining 
and articulating the future of community 
media, and helping PEG and CMCs move 
gracefully into that future. 

She was the founding executive director of 
Davis Community Television in California 
and served in that capacity for over 20 
years, through many technological and 
philosophical transitions, including its long- 
time partnership with Davis Community Network (an internet-based 
nonprofit media organization), its recent cable franchise renewal nego- 
tiations, and the start up of its low power radio station (KDRT). 

Kari has served on the national ACM board, the Western Region board, 
and numerous national and regional committees. 

Kari can be reached at kapeters@dcn.org 
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Section I. The Mission That Drives Us 

Introduction: why we are here 



E ACKNOWLEDGE THAT CHANGES are Occurring 

on numerous fronts that will fundamentally af- 
fect the world of community media. These changes are 
leading us to re-examine how our centers operate now, 
and contemplate new ways of operating in the future. 

As we prepare to evolve our operations in response to 
these changes, it is important to look inward. What is 
fundamentally at the core of a community media center? 
What drives us in our work as community media practi- 
tioners? What is our role, our purpose, and our mission? 
In this section, we reconnect with our core values and 
with the mission of community media. 

Why take time to revisit our mission? Because if we 
do, and we agree on a set of common values, it can serve 
as a touchstone as we evaluate our role in a changing 
world. With a solid, unflinching core mission, we are 
better able to contemplate evolution of our existing op- 
erational models even as we move forward into a future 



of new media tools, new delivery platforms, and new ser- 
vices. We feel ready to adapt to change without compro- 
mising our values. 

What are the elements of that mission and how does 
that help us define our role going forward? Articles in 
this section examine those elements. First, Laurie Ciriv- 
ello looks at our mission as it relates to our role as a facili- 
tator in telling, sharing and preserving our communities' 
stories. Felicia Sullivan looks at our role as educator, 
community organizer, convenor, cultural facilitator, ad- 
vocate, content guide, audience broker, information cen- 
ter and communication resource provider. Greg Boozell 
emphasizes our role in facilitating civic engagement and 
speech that matters. And finally, Fred Johnson pres- 
ents a chart that characterizes our mission in terms of 
empowerment derived from alternative infrastructures 
and tools, competency and literacy, community building, 
and alternative content. 139 




Laurie Cirivello is the 

executive director of the 
Community Media Center 
in Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
GRCMC is a multi-faceted 
media center offering ca- 
ble television access, com- 
munity radio, computer 
networking, media literacy 
analysis and training, and a 
live historic theater venue. 

Laurie can be reached at 
laurie@grcmc.org 



Back to the Future . . . Access Style 

by Laurie Cirivello 



There's plenty of talk about the 
need for community media to change 
and move forward if it is to survive. Many 
of us share concerns about how to em- 
brace new technologies and communica- 
tion trends. We fear erosion of funding, 
loss of leadership, and diminished local 
control over rights-of-way. How can our 
organizations evolve to meet these chal- 
lenges? What new and exciting opportu- 
nities exist for community media to en- 
sure a vibrant future? 

As we scatter in every direction looking 
for the answers, I suggest that the first step 
needs to be a big step backward — back to 
our roots, and back to our purpose. 

At last summer's national conference 
in Monterey, I took a break from ses- 
sions and went to the loft at the theater 
across the street. There I sat with George 
Stoney, our oft- referenced "father of com- 



munity media." We watched video and 
talked about storytelling, and the impact 
it has on individuals and community. 
He shared grainy, black and white docu- 
mentary work — shot over 30 years ago. 
I shared a number of full- color, digitally 
produced shorts. There were decades 
between our productions and a huge dif- 
ference in tools used. But more strik- 
ing, were the similarities. They were all 
small stories of real people. Stories that 
resonate with the most human aspects of 
our beings — struggle, passion, hope and 
community. 

From early endeavors in community 
media, the "why" was to ensure that as 
individuals and communities, we are able 
to tell, share and preserve our own stories, 
understand our differences, discuss our 
challenges, encourage the exchange of 
ideas, and develop solutions using com- 
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Community media's best chance at survival will 
be when our identity is inextricably woven into the 
work and identities of those we serve." 



munication tools of the day. It is the core 
belief that democracy can only thrive 
when information flows freely to and 
from many diverse sources. And that ev- 
eryone deserves the right to be part of the 
conversation. 

The "why" is not, however, the tools we 
use. Our mission never once speaks of 
the conversion from analog to digital or 
web casting or even franchise fees. 

In our rush to save our centers and 
to reinvent ourselves to remain valid, I 
sometimes fear that "mission" has taken 
a back seat. And, instead, we allow (even 
encourage in some cases) our tools and 
methods to define us. 

Take the young 20 -something who 
doesn't have cable. He's a netflix guy. He 
has a robust presence on MySpace, he 
blogs and vlogs and downloads his favor- 
ite podcasts. He makes 30-second movies 
on his cell phone. He's truly an on-de- 
mand kind of guy. Does he recognize his 
place in the most common identities of 
community media? Or does he recognize 
the access center only as a quirky TV sta- 
tion on a cable system he doesn't watch? 

If the truth is more often the latter, 
then we need to step back and address 
this most basic issue. Our mission must 
be clearly spoken and recognized in all we 
do, as it is precisely in the mission that we 
find the most hope for the future of com- 
munity media. 

At a time when fewer voices are invited 
into the conversation, our mission should 
stand as a beacon for all who care about 
this disturbing trend. At a time when 
new, fledgling communication methods 
entice our young people, our experience 
in preserving the individual voice can of- 
fer support, context, and guidance. At a 
time when communities are mourning 
the loss of their identities, we can help 
them preserve their stories and celebrate 
their uniqueness. As our local leaders are 
losing their authority to "one size fits all" 
telecom legislation, community media 
can, and must, provide current informa- 



tion, political ammunition, and constitu- 
ent support. We must be problem solvers, 
leveraging all the tools at our disposal to 
create solutions that address the work of 
the community. We must find and re- 
move barriers to open and diverse com- 
munication of all types. 

Community media's best chance at 
survival will be when our identity is in- 
extricably woven into the work and iden- 
tities of those we serve. It is not the job 
of the community to get to know com- 
munity media; it's our job to know our 
communities. We must become a vital 
support to the priorities of local residents, 
neighborhoods, organizations, schools, 
city governments, and that 20-something 
young man. When we know and serve 
their needs, accessible community me- 
dia becomes part of them and what they 
do. Thus, we help them to determine the 
value of community media in the context 
of their lives, their community, and their 
world. 

As we know, local access TV can be a 
tough sell to cash strapped and tech wea- 
ry decision-makers. But media democ- 
racy, communication as a human right, 
and the value of local voices are timeless 
values. 

A big step back should be our next col- 
lective step forward. Regardless of chang- 
ing technology, funding issues and po- 
litical challenges, it has always been, and 
always will be, in our mission that we find 
our true relevance and purpose. 



ii It's simple. Regardless of the tools of 
I the day, our relevance and value are 
unquestionable, as long as we understand 
and stick to our missions." 

Karen Toering 
Reclaim the Media 
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Everything Old is New Again 



by Felicia M. Sullivan 




rad*i-cal (ra-di-kol) adj. 

1. Arising from or going to a root or source; basic 



Felicia AA. Sullivan, via 

Forge Consulting, pro- 
motes open communica- 
tion networks within com- 
munity environments. Her 
current work — using me- 
dia to link local endeavors 
to regional and national 
community capacity-build- 
ing resources — is centered 
in Lowell, AAA. 

Felicia can be reached at 
Felicia Sullivan@uml.edu 



The pace of innovation is quicken- 
ing. New methods and forms for cre- 
ating and distributing content bombard 
us every day. As is often the case with in- 
formation and communication technolo- 
gies, new tools bring so much energy and 
hype that it is easy to get caught up in the 
euphoria (and fear) of change. It is easy 
to believe that great good or great evil is 
around the corner. Yet the challenge for 
community-based organizations remains 
the same: How do we best meet our mis- 
sions? Can we bring improvement and 
growth to our communities? Will the 
lives of the people we serve be enriched? 
Can we leverage the powerful tools of 
communication for education, develop- 
ment, justice, and the benefit of the public 
good, rather than for profit and commer- 
cial gain? Are we able to create a more vi- 
brant public discourse and, by extension, 
a healthier democracy? 

As community media centers reach 
beyond the traditional access model and 
engage in new forms and methods of 
communication, the root source and ba- 
sic foundations of the community media 
movement must be the vital energy fuel- 
ing our work. This "radical" approach 
is one that exists from the movement's 
birth: 



With a firm understanding of why we exist and 
1 



who we serve, the choices we make about 
technologies will be saner and more focused toward 
community ends rather than technological ones." 



The rationale for public access tele- 
vision was that, as mandated by the 
Federal Communications Act 0/1934, 
the airwaves belong to the people, that 
in a democratic society it is useful to 
multiply public participation in polit- 
ical discussion, and that mainstream 
television severely limited the range 
of views and opinion. Public access 
television, then, would open televi- 
sion to the public, it would make pos- 
sible community participation, and 
thus would be in the public interest of 
strengthening democracy. 1 

The roots of community media are solidly 
planted in the idea that access is provided 
to allow our citizens to participate in a 
democratic society and to affect and en- 
gage in decision-making that benefits all 
in our community. It is this role in sup- 
porting and growing public discourse 
that is most vital to our future. When in- 
terviewed about the influence of the inter- 
net on access, public access founding fa- 
ther George Stoney stated, "It's getting the 
attention of a lot of people but it doesn't 
replace the need for group action, ... So 
much of the internet is individual stuff." 2 

So many of the new tools and com- 
munication networks are based in exactly 
this realm of individualized use — both 
consumption and pro- 
duction. More than ever, 
community media centers 
need to lead our commu- 
nities in thinking about 
how best to leverage these 
tools for community pur- 
poses. What is our role 
in creating citizens, not 



1 www.museum.tv/archives/etv/P/htmlP/ 
publicaccess/publicaccess.htm 

2 www.indyaccess.org/video-library/imedia- 
issues/george-stoney/ 
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consumers? How do we marry the old 
technologies of radio and cable television 
with new forms such as blogs, podcasting, 
social networking software, and personal 
media devices (i.e., iPods)? How do we 
confront the increasing fragmentation of 
audience and the demands for interactiv- 
ity and flexibility from our producers? 

Looking back at the public role we 
have and continue to play within our 
communities gives us the best foundation 
for moving forward. With a firm under- 
standing of why we exist and who we serve, 
the choices we make about technologies 
will be saner and more focused toward 



Using the new to support the old 



community ends rather than technologi- 
cal ones. These roles which transcend 
technology are varied and include things 
such as educator, community organizer, 
convenor, cultural facilitator, advocate, 
content guide, audience broker, informa- 
tion center, and communication resource 
provider. 

So who out there is leveraging the new 
to support the old? Below are some ex- 
amples of organizations and projects 
(many of which are not traditional PEG 
access centers) that provide some model 
of what the possibilities are as we move 
forward. 



"M 



Appalshop's Front Porch Project 

An interactive, online multimedia data- 
base that documents, records, and shares 
profiles of traditional musicians in the 
central Appalachian region. 
www.appalshop.org/frontporch 

Bay Area Video Coalition 

A range of educational opportunities that 
place media training within the context of 
workforce skill building. 
www.bavc.org/classes 

MassIMPACT 

Bringing people together for the purposes 
of idea exchange, experience sharing, col- 
lective thinking, proactive planning, and 
applied innovation to educate and em- 
power communities across Massachusetts. 
www.massimpact.org 

Action Coalition for Media Education 

Seeking to transform the way media is 
consumed and understood through edu- 
cation. 

www.acmecoalition.org 
iBrattleboro 

A local news source by and for the people 
of Brattleboro, Vermont, published contin- 
ually in the spirit of citizen journalism. 
www.ibrattleboro.com 



nodeIOI 

A growing community of videobloggers 
on a quest to convene new sorts of spaces 
for makers whose end product might not 
be cable television. 
www.node101.org 

POV 

Creating a proactive approach to creating 
audience share and community buy-in 
without ignoring the need for a solid bot- 
tom line. 

www.pbs.org/pov 
Brave New Films 

Challenging the way in which production 
and distribution of media happens. 
www.bravenewfilms.org 

Youth Media Rights 

Linking marginalized youth with media 
education to affect social change. 
www.youthmediarights.org 



ore than 
ever, 
community 
media centers 
need to lead our 
communities in 
thinking about 
how best to 
leverage the use 
of these tools 
for community 
purposes. What 
is our role in 
creating citizens, 
not consumers? 
How do we 
marry the old 
technologies 
of radio and 
television with 
new forms 
such as blogs, 
podcasting, 
social networking 
software and 
personal media 
devices (i.e., 
iPods)?" 
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Determined Media: On Technomania, 
the First Amendment and Being Heard 



Greg Boozell is a free lance 
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and technology director at 
Chicago Access Network 
Television. 

Greg can be reached at 
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[This is an excerpt of the 
original article. For the 
full text, go to communi- 
tymediareview.org and 
follow the links to Greg 
BoozelVs article in the 
CMR archive.] 




by Greg Boozell 

EADING THE BUSINESS HEADLINES, 

it's a challenge to assuage feelings 
of anxiety when facing the wholesale 
changes heralded to be occurring in me- 
dia. Even keeping up with the jargon can 
be daunting as we work in a field rife with 
acronyms and lingo: VoIP, podcasting, 
POTS, streaming media, HDTV, blogo- 
sphere, push media, broadband, DV, VOD, 
telco, and on and on. 

No doubt technology is important, but 
its not of central importance to this dis- 
cussion. Our work in community media 
has as much to do with politics and civic 
life as it does with cameras or computers. 

To gain perspective, it might be useful 
to first look to history. In the early 19th 
century, English weavers organized and 
fought against mechanization adopted by 
budding industrialists which threatened 
the workers' well-being. Naming their 
movement after the mythical Nedd Ludd, 
these Luddites went from mill to mill, 
smashing the machinery that threatened 
to destroy their livelihoods. Today, the 
term "Luddite" is mistakenly used in a 
pejorative manner against those who op- 
pose technological change. The point of 
the movement was not to oppose technol- 
ogy, but rather to insist that technology 
serve the ends of those directly affected 
and that it not undermine the interests of 
their communities. 

There are parallels in our work today. 
The heart of political advocacy for access 
television, and other community media 
initiatives, rests in the demand that me- 
dia and its technologies address interests 
beyond the needs of consumer capital- 
ism. We demand that these technologies 
be put in the service of communities and 
people in order to build a more just so- 
ciety. Decades of access television have 
shown us many examples of innovative 
uses of video and cable technology which 



build active citizenship in communities, 
flying squarely in the face of television's 
predominant cultural role as atomizer of 
the public into disconnected, compliant 
consumers. 

But as stewards of these stations and 
CMCs, we need to continue to push our 
understanding and expectations of our 
centers. While changes in technology or 
federal policy may alter how access and 
CMCs operate, a reappraisal of how we 
interpret and apply the mission of access 
in our communities could result in even 
more far-reaching change. 

The First Amendment continues to be 
the cornerstone for access television and 
other community media organizations. 
Content neutrality accompanied by in- 
stitutional passivity which privileges au- 
tonomous speech is a commonly accepted 
First Amendment tenet of the access mis- 
sion. I would argue, however, that an 
organizational philosophy rooted solely 
to support autonomous free expression 
severely limits the benefit an access sta- 
tion or CMC might offer to a community. 
Instead, devoting resources to innovative 
processes which help constitute effective 
public engagement in the community can 
reposition a center as a local hub for civic 
life. 

This isn't to say that some access sta- 
tions don't pursue this tack already. Many 
stations initiate, produce and televise lo- 
cal candidate forums during election sea- 
sons. Access outreach programs regularly 
target important speakers in the commu- 
nity who haven't yet participated. I'm rec- 
ommending that we build on these kinds 
of approaches and be willing to provide 
resources above and beyond the norm to 
ensure that participation and program- 
ming adequately reflects critical but often 
under-represented people and issues. 

In addition to the first-come, first- 
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served model, a variety 
of proactive approaches 
has been taken at Chicago 
Area Network TV. 

These include targeted 
on-site training programs, 
staff-produced program- 
ming, and a menu of ser- 
vices exclusively designed 
for nonprofit organiza- 
tions. Relatively inexpen- 
sive digital camcorders and 
computer-based editing 
have also made long-term 
equipment loans to community organiza- 
tions a practical reality. 

Expanding training curricula to 
broaden training programs beyond ba- 
sic equipment operations to encompass 
broader community-based media cam- 
paign strategies could also be very useful. 
Coupling access television with internet 
communications tools is quite promising 
in this regard. Creating local advocacy 
programming tied to a strong web com- 
ponent can be very effective. This could 
include on-line discussion during or fol- 



I n the end, the media or technology used will not 
I matter as much as our ability to innovate and 
adapt its use to ways that serve citizens and help build 
strong communities. Focusing the access mission, pro- 
actively fostering public dialogue, and enabling mean- 
ingful speech increases the relevance and value of ac- 
cess stations and CMCs." 



lowing a telecast, re-purposing access vid- 
eo for web distribution, or using an email 
advocacy service like citizenspeak.org in 
conjunction with access programs. 

In the end, the media or technology 
used will not matter as much as our ability 
to innovate and adapt its use to ways that 
serve citizens and help build strong com- 
munities. Focusing the access mission, 
proactively fostering public dialogue, and 
enabling meaningful speech increases the 
relevance and value of access stations and 
CMCs. 



Community Media Mission and Media Literacy 



C\\J^ cannot have a conversation about the community media mission with- 
V V out talking about media literacy. Indeed, as the vital link between our commu- 
nities and technology, we must assume the responsibility of teaching people to under- 
stand the powers and the abuses of media. It's not enough simply to provide tools and 
teach their use. Media use and media savvy go hand-in-hand. Our mission — now, 
and going forward into whatever technology realm awaits us — includes our role as 
trainers in the cultural ins and outs of media making and media consumption. 

Belinda Rawlins and Jeff Smith, co-editors of the Summer 2005 issue of Community 
Media Review, argued this point well: 



Jeff — Media literacy should be taught 
and practiced for the benefit of social 
change, but too often that is not the case. 
Media literacy has often been presented 
as a neutral, dispassionate educational 
methodology. For me, as someone who 
comes out of a community organizing 
background, media literacy is just anoth- 
er tool in being an effective organizer for 
social change. 



Belinda — Frequently in PEG access 
centers, training provided to aspiring me- 
dia makers focuses on simply the techni- 
cal act of making media. I believe that ac- 
cess training is failing our communities 
by not teaching the critical thinking skills 
implicit in the definition of media literacy 
— the ability to consume and create media 
critically. A media literate access produc- 
er will do so much more for their causes, 
community and access center if you can 
help them to develop these skills. 
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Framing a Community Media Mission 
for a Networked Culture 
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munitymedia.org for in- 
formation about this study 
and related activities.] 



a 



by Fred Johnson 

CJ n Winter 2005, the Community Me- 
A dia and Technology program at UMass 
Boston joined the Benton Foundation in a 
collaborative study 
of community me- 
dia practices in 
this moment of in- 
tense political and 
technical media 
change. The study 
aims to understand 
community media 
as a coherent set 
of common values 

and practices. This is not an academic 
exercise; Karen Menichelli, my partner 
in the work at the Benton Foundation, 
and I both have a strong sense that now 
is an urgent time to begin imagining and 
visioning the profusion of "place-based" 
media as one community media sector. 
The study considers community as it ex- 
ists geographically as well as virtually, but 
acknowledges that they are two complete- 
ly different kinds of community. We are 
examining place-based media as a vital 
part of the work of community media. 

We are finding in the course of the 
study that community media is, what 
John Downing in his book Radical 
Media, calls a "fuzzy concept," one that 
when pushed too hard toward precise 
definition has a tendency to disappear in 
a fashion similar to looking too closely at 
a news print photo until it appears to be 
only meaningless light and dark dots. But 
we are finding that when standing at just 
the right distance some important things 
come clearly into focus. The chart on the 
facing page is one of those focused places. 
All community media, when at all suc- 
cessful, are about empowerment. Nearly 
all community media carry out the mis- 
sion of empowering citizens and commu- 
nities through four key strategies and ac- 



tivities: (1) access; (2) media competency 
and literacy; (3) community building; and 
(4) the creation of alternative content. 



There is a shrieking gap between 
the current reality of our media 
system and the potential of media 
in this networked era to deliver social 
benefits. Surely community media is a 
significant solution to that problem." 



It is strategically timely and politically 
urgent to begin understanding and acting 
in ways that allow these areas of "empow- 
erment" to converge culturally across con- 
verging media platforms, disparate fund- 
ing, and a variety of institutional settings. 
What we need to visualize, construct, and 
act on is a common community media 
culture. That means examining the re- 
lationships between community media 
organizations and their communities 
and, perhaps more importantly, between 
community media organizations and 
other community media organizations 
[it might be time to consider imitating 
corporate America and begin ceaselessly 
merging into entirely different media or- 
ganizations — aggregating our resources 
for greater effect and impact]. As we look 
at the potential transformation of media, 
we look for a media environment that 
embodies diversity, dialogue, civic en- 
gagement and local empowerment, and 
rejects the simple notion that media have 
only commercial communication value. 
There is a shrieking gap between the cur- 
rent reality of our media system and the 
potential of media in this networked era 
to deliver social benefits. Surely commu- 
nity media is a significant solution to that 
problem. 
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Section II. The Challenges that Confront Us 

Introduction: PEG in a Changing World 



f~f ike it or not, ready or not, there are a number of 
factors that will cause you to reassess the services you 
are providing, your relationship with your local govern- 
ment and community, and your relationship with your 
users. We'll take a look at three interrelated factors that 
we see as major forces for change in PEG paradigms. Any 
one of these fundamentally impacts our work in commu- 
nity media. Taken as a whole, there is definitely a need to 
sit back, take a deep breath, and think about what it is you 
really do, and why, and how. 

These forces for change are technology, government, 
and culture. 

Technological changes that are already, or soon will be, 
affecting your life include: the shift from analog to digital; 
the convergence of formerly distinct and separate informa- 
tion delivery systems into one (video, data, and voice are 
now all delivered via broadband); and the ongoing shift 
from a cable "video" service infrastructure to an internet 
platform. And important for us, who've been long situ- 
ated within a cable television construct, the shift to digital 
technology and the emergence of the internet as a delivery 
platform has resulted in radically new opportunities for 
making, distributing and consuming media. 

These technological changes, among other forces, are 
bringing about new legislative initiatives that will (or have) 
caused regulatory and policy changes that the PEG world 
is still trying to understand and come to terms with. We 
are all very aware of the intense push for a national fran- 
chising plan by the telcos that will immediately upon pas- 
sage change our relationship to our local community and 
affect our funding (no one seems to know exactly how, but 
everyone knows that it will). Some of us have experienced 
a new emphasis on institutional connectivity infrastruc- 
ture which is diverting funding from basic PEG services. 
Some of us have seen cash-strapped local governments 
simply say, "what's in it for us?" as they slash funding for 
PEG centers. 

What may be the most important change washing over 
us, however, is cultural. The Millennial Generation has 
a fundamentally different relationship to media, and the 
tools of media, than some of the folks who currently run 
access centers. Today's 20-somethings are media savvy 
and connected to their tools; they make media work for 
them on their own terms. Not satisfied with consum- 
ing media on someone else's schedule, they capture and 
time-shift. They are always connected to their commu- 
nities, however they define them (is a community strictly 
"local" any more?) and they can immediately access their 



favorite blogs, vlogs, text messages, and voicemails. They 
can make video on their cellphones. They can download 
your video (which you may have provided under some 
new copyright scheme to allow others to use your stuff in 
ways you specify), manipulate it, add to it, participate in 
it, and send it on to others. Are these the people who will 
be content to make a traditional video program and have 
you play it back on your cable system a few times and be 
done with it? These are the people who are making their 
own media — immediate and personal and meaningful to 
them — with their own equipment, and bringing it to you 
as one small part of their overall distribution strategy. 

The following articles deal with these issues in more 
depth. First, Sean McLaughlin takes a look at the shift- 
ing regulatory and legislative environment. Steve McMa- 
hon takes a look at the franchise renewal process in his 
area, and how the changing environment that we have 
been describing prompted new approaches to the renewal 
process. Remember that this is past tense; Steve's experi- 
ence with franchise renewal is just the beginning. Then 
we take a look at an excerpt from NAMAC's Deep Fo- 
cus: A Report on the Future of Independent Media, 
written by Andrew Blau, for commentary on the shifting 
cultural media world. Finally, Kenyatta Cheese examines 
the larger picture and explains how technological advanc- 
es are driving changes that will affect you. Be sure to take 
a look at the other guides we've prepared for you, too. We 
point to resources to track some of the most significant re- 
cent legislative and regulatory changes that will affect you, 
and we've also pulled together some interesting factoids 
and tidbits about the Millennial Generation's relationship 
to their media world. 

Taken as a whole, the articles in this section contain 
no answers. Rather, they describe some new develop- 
ments that you should be aware of and thinking about. 
No one knows where change will take us, but the articles 
here can help you construct a framework for consider- 
ing this new media environment. The next generation, 
and generations beyond, will still need help building 
community, meeting and discussing issues, finding their 
voice and expressing their thoughts about their world 
and how it could be better. Use these articles to increase 
your awareness of coming trends, and to inform your 
thinking about how you will fulfill your mission, and 
even what your role is in the new scheme of things, and 
you will go far toward being important, relevant and use- 
ful in the new media world. EES3 
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Be informed. Be proactive. Preserve community media. 



CI n this issue of CMR, we are not spe- 
A cifically detailing the status of current 
telecommunications policy, changes in 
federal and state legislation, or changes 
in regulatory enforcements; changes are 
occurring too quickly for us to report ac- 
curately. For our purposes here, suffice 
to say, the sands upon which we stand are 
shifting. This fact requires us to remain 
vigilant and well-informed. 

A telecom environment in constant flux 
is a fact of life. Legislative and regulatory 
changes do not happen in a vacuum, how- 
ever; they arise out of change occurring in 
other realms, which is why we never seem 
to stand still. Technological development 
drives changes in media making, delivery, 
and consumption. New behaviors and 
new ways of doing things prompt chang- 
es in business practices, business models 
and economic constructs. This may have 
vast societal and cultural impacts, which 
inform policy discussions, leading to leg- 
islative debate and reform, new laws, new 
relationships, and so it goes. 

And really, even if it requires a cadre 
of educated economists and political 
theorists to figure all that out, we can all 



probably agree that technology, econom- 
ics, legislation and regulation are an ever 
evolving reality, especially when mixed 
with power, money and politics. And it 
impacts us. It challenges us. It threatens 
us. And therefore, it requires that we stay 
informed and engaged at all times. 

To that end, we provide two excellent 
resources, which, in turn contain myriad 
useful, invaluable resources. Both are 
recent issues of the Community Media 
Review, both compiled and edited by Lau- 
ren-Glenn Davitian: 

• The People's Guide to the Telecommu- 
nications Act of 2006, Part I 

• The People's Guide to the Telecommu- 
nications Act of 2006, Part II, Activist 
Resource Guide 

Keeping these guides handy is essential 
to remaining informed. They provide re- 
sources and the tools necessary to be pro- 
active and effective in our collective and 
ongoing battle for media access. They can 
be found at communitymediareview.org . 



THE PEOPLE'S 
GUIDE TO THE 
TELECOM- 
MUNICATIONS 
ACT OF 2006 



Micatluu pelcy dtbale rt about ihe njtuie 
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THE PEOPLE'S 
GUIDE TO THE 
TELECOM- 
MUNICATIONS 
ACT OF 2006 



Part II 

Activist Resource Guide 



ii ^The most important work of community media workers is the 

I protection of free speech and public access. We cannot assume that 
these principles are safe. In fact, the constitutional assumptions of free 
speech and regulatory protections of open access are under siege — today 
more than ever. If we are not able to mobilize people power to protect 
our rights and privileges, they will be erased by the interests of giant media 
companies who influence Congress with their large campaign contributions. 
If we, as community media workers, do not understand that advocacy is 
the first and most important part of our job description, we are out of 
business. And worse than this, democracy will unravel on our watch." 

Lauren-Glenn Davitian 
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The Changing Regulatory and Legislative Framework: 
From Community Investment to Corporate Profiteering? 

by Sean McLaughlin 




Sean McLaughlin serves as 
public policy chair for the 
Alliance for Community 
Media. In his spare time, 
he runs a local advocacy 
organization — Hawaii 
Consumers — and explores 
tropical wilderness. 

Sean can sometimes be 
reached at sean.mclaugh- 
lin@alum.dartmouth.org 



[N.B. While parts of this ar- 
ticle are derived from ACM 
policy documents, it is not an 
official statement of ACM. 
The author acknowledges the 
work of many others inform- 
ing these ideas — especially 
Herb Chao-Gunther, Andrew 
Schwartzman, Mark Cooper 
and Anthony Riddle.] 



Our current communication land- 
scape is dominated by giant corporations. 
Perhaps the defining characteristic of 
communications media in our time will 
be the constant consolidation of media 
ownership into fewer and fewer control- 
ling hands and the subsequent demise of 
diversity and localism. And nowhere is 
the dominant influence of private profit- 
making more evident than in the lobby- 
ing efforts of big media and telecom cor- 
porations before elected and appointed 
officials. 

In principle, the current regulatory 
framework is meant to provide a system 
of checks and balances involving federal, 
state and local jurisdictions. Laws and 
ordinances enacted by elected officials in 
Congress, state legislatures and local city, 
county and town councils are implement- 
ed by appointed regulators at the Federal 
Communications Commission, state util- 
ity commissions, and diverse local agen- 
cies, commissions and boards. 

This framework supports three basic 
policy pillars: competition, diversity, and 
localism. 

Ironically, a key industry argument to- 
day is that the costs of lobbying so many 
different jurisdictions is putting a crimp 
in corporate profits! According to this ar- 
gument, media regulation should be fed- 
eralized, with state and local authorities 
effectively preempted from media regula- 
tion of any kind. Without the burden of 
answering to all those pesky local com- 
munities, industry hacks argue that they 
will be free to focus on profitability and 
increased private investment thereby de- 
livering new advanced services more ex- 
peditiously. In the corporate world view, 
private profit is the ultimate good, media 
are commodities, and regulation should 
serve media owners. 

Countering industry's push for more 



profits are those who see media as a social 
good — giving people a voice in decisions 
that affect their lives, sharing diverse as- 
pects of culture, and building communi- 
ties. In the public interest view, commu- 
nications media are social infrastructure 
— essential public resources like water, 
streets and schools — worthy of com- 
munity investment. Regulation of media 
corporations for consumer protection, 
fair compensation for use of public prop- 
erty, local non- commercial access, and 
other purposes should serve to maximize 
the public good. 

An assortment of public interest, con- 
sumer advocacy, civil rights, and local 
government organizations are offering 
spirited defense of policies to ensure that 
diverse local voices are heard. Key issues 
of the day are: public interest set-asides of 
bandwidth and spectrum; secure and in- 
dependent funding for local noncommer- 
cial media; universal service (especially 
anti-red-lining); and related consumer 
protection and civil rights concerns in- 
cluding privacy, nondiscrimination, cus- 
tomer service, equal employment oppor- 
tunity, and free speech. 

Leveraging profits in the legislative arena 

The current legislative backdrop is an on- 
going corporate assault against local con- 
trol and public interest media regulation 
at local, state and national levels. In the 
heavily financed lobbying frenzy, Con- 
gress has reached a critical point, poised 
to act irresponsibly. Current proposals to 
rewrite US communications laws being 
considered by Congress would effectively 
give a few powerful corporations com- 
plete control over the information pass- 
ing into and out of virtually every home 
in America. 

Elected officials and appointed regu- 
lators are meant to provide transparent 
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deliberations and offer direct account- 
ability to the public. For well-estab- 
lished public interest purposes, including 
consumer protection and public safety, 
regulatory agencies historically provide 
needed checks on the market power of 
monopolies, duopolies, and other forms 
of restricted competition that occur in a 
variety of communications media indus- 
try sectors. 

But in the profiteering rush of media 
mergers and acquisitions, Congress is 
being enlisted to deconstruct the policy 
framework. The predicted outcome is 
broadband hegemony, including central- 
ized media censorship and control. 

As the history of media law and regu- 
lation around the world illustrates, trans- 
parent regulatory protections are even 
more important for free and independent 
media in democratic societies because 
various forms of media are dealing di- 
rectly in the marketplace of ideas. 

Going forward 

Increasingly, community media advo- 
cates are identifying public interest con- 
cerns not only for cable, but for broadcast, 
wireless, satellite and internet communi- 
cations. A common ground is emerging 
to broaden and re-frame the debate and 
re-invent the future of media access pol- 
icy in the public interest. Two framing 
messages emerge: 

Community media are critical social 
infrastructure worthy of public in- 
vestment. 

Local media access is our best hope to 
create a free marketplace of ideas. 

In its advocacy efforts and calls to action, 
the Alliance has developed a core message. 
The values expressed are consistent with 
the "Bill of Media Rights," a set of shared 
policy goals adopted by hundreds of al- 
lied organizations in order to advance the 
cause of community media {see sidebar). 

• No people can be free without the 
freedom to share any information 
they feel they need to make decisions 
for self-determination. 



ii If we've learned nothing else in our 30- 
I year history, we've learned that whether 
in the heat of legislative and policy crises or 
not, education and advocacy around public 
interest media is a vital part of what we do." 



• The open media green space provided 
by public, educational and govern- 
mental access and other local non- 
commercial media outlets is a real 
protection against corporate domina- 
tion of our communities. 

• While private interests should have 
the freedom to compete and inno- 
vate, commercial profits must not be 
derived at the expense of basic rights 
to liberty and justice afforded in a de- 
mocracy. 

And yet, even as we hone these messages 
and mobilize vast constituencies in sup- 
port of public interest media, we still find 
that in 2006 the public policies that sup- 
port community media are losing ground 
and at extreme risk of collapse. Legisla- 
tive battles to preserve and support com- 
munity media are unfolding across the 
US in local, state and national arenas with 
massive lobbying assaults funded by in- 
dustry profiteers. 

In response, wider public interest coali- 
tions are forming to work toward shared 
visions of a media future that gives people 
a voice in decisions that affect their lives, 
supports the open sharing of diverse cul- 
tural expression, and builds local com- 
munities. 

Our work continues. If we've learned 
nothing else in our 30-year history, we've 
learned that whether in the heat of legis- 
lative and policy crises or not, education 
and advocacy around public interest me- 
dia is a vital part of what we do. Having 
a common and clear message, keeping 
our communities educated and informed 
about the issues, and maintaining our 
strength through numbers are all impor- 
tant in the fight to preserve public media 
green space. 



Advancing the Cause 
of Community Media 

To advance the cause of 
community media, hun- 
dreds of allied organiza- 
tions have adopted a "Bill 
of Media Rights" express- 
ing these shared policy 
goals: 

• Media that provide an 
uninhibited marketplace 
of ideas. 

• Media that use public 
airwaves to serve the 
public interest. 

• Media that reflect and 
respond to their local 
communities. 

Citizens' Bill of Media 
Rights is online at: www. 
citizensmediarights.org 

The Alliance's public policy 
goals and current calls to 
action can be found at 
www.alliancecm.org 
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Telecommunications Task Force Lessons 




Steve McMahon chaired 
the Davis Telecommuni- 
cations Task Force from 
2002-2005, and heads the 
Davis Community Net- 
work's web team. In his 
remaining time, he makes 
a living as a web developer. 

Steve can be reached at 
steve@dcn.org 



by Steve McMahon 

[The following case study contains les- 
sons valuable to anyone preparing to enter 
cable negotiations in today's challenging 
telecommunications climate.] 

£7arly in fall 2005, the City of Davis, 
O California concluded a lengthy in- 
formal franchise renewal negotiation 
with the nation's largest cable television 
provider, Comcast. The resulting agree- 
ment was an ugly, compromise docu- 
ment, of which no one could be proud. It 
does clearly improve on our old franchise 
— though not as much as we might have 
hoped — both in its direct benefits to 
local cable subscribers and in the pack- 
age of support for the institutional city, 
its schools, and community media. The 
best lessons from our franchise renewal 
process, though, aren't in the franchise 
agreement or our voluminous communi- 
ty needs assessment. They're in the com- 
munity partnerships forged and an appre- 
ciation of how rapidly the regulatory and 
economic environment is changing. 

The franchise renewal process in Davis 
took nearly five years. It could have been 
over much more quickly. Even before re- 
ceiving a renewal application from AT&T 
Broadband (Comcast's immediate prede- 
cessor in a serial monogamy of cable pro- 
viders), the City of Davis was preparing to 
grant the renewal in a quick, administra- 
tive process. This was at the height of the 
telecom bubble, and the City anticipated 
that an expedited franchise process might 
encourage one or more competitive fran- 
chisees to enter our market. It's hard to 
remember that optimism without winc- 
ing. Even the most pessimistic among us 
cautioned only that we "might not" attract 
competitive franchisees, and that without 
them would have diminished protections 
and benefits. 

In retrospect, I see another — just as 
serious — problem with a quick fran- 
chise process: our community did not 



then know what it wanted from a cable 
franchise and did not have shared goals 
for our community media. Faced with 
opposition to its early proposals, the City 
appointed a Telecommunications Task 
Force and charged it with determining a 
process for cable franchise renewal. Only 
by accident, the task force was composed 
of representatives from a full set of stake- 
holders, including the school district, Da- 
vis Community Television (DCTV), UC 
Davis, the Davis Community Network, 
media activists, and the institutional city 
itself. With the full encouragement of 
the City, this task force ended up going 
far beyond its original mandate and over- 
saw the entire franchise renewal process. 
The seven-member task force became the 
place where competing needs were voiced 
and compromises (sometimes reluctantly) 
forged. Every major decision of the task 
force was made by consensus, and the 
City Council — assured of our unanimity 
— accepted our every recommendation 
without change. 

The involvement of a full set of partners 
was not obviously of benefit to commu- 
nity media. Cable TV in Davis began in 
the early £ 8os as a community-organized 
cooperative, and our old franchise ordi- 
nance called for 100% of franchise fees to 
go toward PEG, and all of the franchise- 
related capital and equipment funding to 
go to DCTV. Both the city government 
and school district entered into the re- 
newal process with the goal of changing 
that balance. Each wanted more support 
for their own programming, but more ur- 
gently, they desired that the next franchise 
include a robust, fiber-optic Institutional 
Network (INET) to connect their sites. If 
the full cost of that network had been cov- 
ered by the franchise, it would nearly cer- 
tainly have meant far less money for PEG 
capital and equipment. The task force 
process, though, had committed the part- 
ners to addressing the full spectrum of 
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community communication needs, and 
it was apparent that a franchise that too 
strongly subsidized the INET would hin- 
der the PEG channels' ability to face a dig- 
ital future. Our compromise resulted in 
most of the cost of the INET being borne 
by its most direct beneficiaries, while still 
making it fully available for community 
media purposes. 

The rapid changes in the telecommuni- 
cations regulatory and economic environ- 
ment made it all feel like dancing during 
an earthquake. In retrospect, our negoti- 
ations spanned three epochs: 1) the heady 
era of the telecom bubble, during which a 
primary concern was laying the ground- 
work for competition; 2) the "return of the 
repressed," during which we came to grips 
with the fact that we would probably have 
to live with one cable company that had 
little vision and was winning every reg- 
ulatory battle; and 3) a period of sudden 
convergence when the franchisee awoke 
to the fact that they didn't own the digital 
future, and we awoke to the fact that our 
control over the cable right-of-way was far 
more tenuous than we thought. 

The changing terrain can be illus- 
trated in our changing negotiations over 
'franchise term.' Five years ago, our old, 
15-year franchise seemed absurdly long. 
We planned on shorter terms to force 
technology updates, and believed that 
prospects for competition meant we'd be 
able to get what we wanted. When pros- 
pects for competition disappeared, we 
found ourselves locked in glacially slow 
negotiations with a franchisee demand- 
ing a 20-year term (we settled on 13). In 
the final few months, with a state in fiscal 
crisis considering statewide franchising 
proposals, we found ourselves wonder- 
ing if we shouldn't have sought a longer 
term. Comcast, meanwhile, frightened 
by the possibility of competition from the 
Bells, demanded changes that would have 
allowed them to open fresh franchise 
renewal negotiations at any time (they 
didn't get this). 

The final twists left me with a belief that 
the most important thing we had bought, 
with our years of effort, was breathing 
room for our community media to adapt 
to a rapidly changing environment. We 



must wrestle with the possibility that the 
recently signed renewal may be our last; 
the franchise funds with which our com- 
munity has built exemplary PEG resourc- 
es need to be regarded as unreliable. This 
doesn't mean we won't try to get fair rent 
from cable operators for use of our right- 
of-way. But, we're going to start trying to 
think of the cable franchise as just one of 
multiple streams of revenue for commu- 
nity media. Likewise, cable subscribers 
are just one of multiple audiences. 

Though Davis has excellent PEG chan- 
nels, community satisfaction with cable 
TV has been low, and only about half of 
homes in a very media savvy commu- 
nity subscribe. By comparison, internet 
use is nearly ubiquitous. Davis has one 
of the first, and longest-lived, community 
networks in the nation. Our city channel 
and DCTV have already begun to stream 
programming that was previously only 
available via cable to internet watchers. 
Likewise, DCTV has fostered, with great 
encouragement from all, a low power FM 
radio station that reaches the entire city. 
We're trying to think "community media" 
— and mean it — where we once thought 
"community television." 

Once you start thinking this way, it 
feels emancipating (though scary); we're 
not just the neglected children of the cur- 
rent cable franchisee anymore. In the 
past, moves to stream community media 
to the internet have met with the objec- 
tion that they undermine the cable mo- 
nopoly and risk the flow of benefits from 
the franchisee. Now, I think it's becoming 
clear that that flow of benefits is already 
endangered. That frees us to experiment 
with alternative ways of reaching — and 
enabling — our communities. Our first 
steps may be to seek alternative distri- 
bution for the content we're already pro- 
ducing: live internet streams and on-line 
digital libraries. Next, we may be helping 
local nonprofits create video blogs docu- 
menting their work instead of helping 
produce 30-minute cable TV programs. 
But, the larger goal is to keep empowering 
the local folks who want to use electronic 
media to reach others. 



Wl 



e must 
wrestle 
with the pos- 
sibility that the 
recently signed 
renewal may be 
our last; the fran- 
chise funds with 
which our com- 
munity has built 
exemplary PEG 
resources need to 
be regarded as 
unreliable." 
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Andrew Blau is a scenario 
practitioner at Global Busi- 
ness Network, where he 
helps organizations identify 
and adapt to the trends 
and pressures that will 
shape their future. Much 
of his current work looks at 
the future of media and in- 
formation technologies, as 
well as the trends shaping 
philanthropy and the social 
sector in the US. Once 
upon a time, he was the 
Chairman of the Alliance 
for Community Media. 

Andrew can be reached at 
Andrew Blau@gbn.com 



GBN's website offers a rich 
source of materials related 
to the future of indepen- 
dent media, including: 

• Looming Shifts in the 
Landscape: Insights 
from remarkable peo- 
ple inside and outside 
the independent media 
field, excerpts of inter- 
views compiled by Peter 
Leyden. 

• The New New Media: A 
Virtual Learning Jour- 
ney, by Peter Leyden. 

www.gbn.com/ 
independentmedia 



Deep Focus: The Future of 
Independent Media 



by Andrew Blau 

[The following excerpt is from Deep Fo- 
cus: The future of Independent Media, 
a 64-page report released in 2004, culminat- 
ing a year-long study on independent media 
and its future in the digital era. See opposite 
page sidebar for more information.] 

/^Tndependent media is thriving in 
A the marketplace and in museums, on 
screens large and small, telling important 
stories to growing audiences. And as we 
will see, there is every reason to believe that 
we are only at the beginning of a decade of 
surging growth for moving pictures of ev- 
ery kind. Using the internet as their work- 
ing platform, media makers and distribu- 
tors will transform the world of motion 
media as thoroughly in the next decade as 
the world of print has been reshaped in the 
last. 

Yet in the same period, one of the na- 
tion's most respected media arts centers, 
the Boston Film and Video Foundation, 
closes for lack of funding; the Carnegie 
Museum of Art suddenly shutters its film 
and video program; and public and phil- 
anthropic funds for media appear to be in 
steady decline. Michael Moore, the Os- 
car-winning director of the most success- 
ful documentary of recent times, and so 
perhaps the best-known independent film- 
maker in the country, finds that the Walt 
Disney Company won't release his most 
recent work, apparently for political and 
business reasons. For many in the field, 



the opportunities to make and share seri- 
ous, substantial work seem as rare as ever, 
maybe rarer, and the economic basis for 
doing so seems as far away as ever, maybe 
farther. 

The fact that the field is going in both 
these directions at once suggests this is a 
story of deep, epochal shifts, where evi- 
dence of growth and decline, opportunity 
and threat, is not contradiction but differ- 
ent parts of the same story. The field is re- 
organizing, and the flow of resources and 
attention is reorganizing with it. Some 
may hope that through hard work and fo- 
cused strategy they can restore an earlier 
era's patterns of support, growth, infra- 
structure, and exhibition. That is more 
than unlikely; it is not even possible. And 
yet there is great energy, enthusiasm, inter- 
est, and opportunity, which suggests that 
while the last great era of independents 
cannot be restored, the next great era for 
independents is unfolding. 

This doesn't mean that the people and 
organizations that thrived in the last era 
will be the same ones that thrive again. 
The challenge will be to adapt to the oppor- 
tunities and demands that will define this 
new era. Those who can will both discover 
and encourage what we believe could be a 
great time for independent media makers 
and the themes and values that have de- 
fined their work. 

Based on our research, the interviews 
we conducted, and the scenario workshops 



i i There is a transition well underway to- 
I ward a new distribution platform, which 
doesn't happen very often. It will be home for 
the coming generation of media makers and 
viewers." 
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we led, we have developed 
our own observations 
about the environment for 
independent media in the 
next decade. These obser- 
vations may run counter to 
some current assumptions; 
some suggest real disrup- 
tions to the world of inde- 
pendent media today. We 
believe, though, that what- 
ever discomfort may come 
from considering them now 
will be minor compared to 
the discomfort of trying to 
navigate them unprepared. 



i i[ The younger generation has] never existed in a world 
where mass media exists in the way that we under- 
stand it. And they're much more comfortable making 
work that is quirky but has a loyal following, rather 
than trying to make something that will be seen by 
everyone." 

Clay Shirky 
adjunct professor, NYU 
from GBN's Looming Shifts in the Landscape 



We are entering a period of enormous op- 
portunity for media makers of every stripe. 
It may not be an economic opportunity im- 
mediately or directly, but an opportunity 
to make and move work in unprecedented 
ways with unprecedented flexibility. 

The media landscape will be reshaped by 
the bottom-up energy of media created 
by amateurs and hobbyists as a matter of 
course. The resulting output will over- 
run the institutions and strategies created 
to organize and navigate an era of great 
scarcity of media equipment and prod- 
ucts. Images, ideas, news, and points 
of view will come from everywhere and 
travel along countless new routes to an 
ever-growing number of places where it 
can be viewed. This bottom-up energy 
will radiate enormous energy and cre- 
ativity, but it will also tear apart some of 
the categories that organize the lives and 
work of media makers. 

The internet is the next important plat- 
form for media of all kinds. There is a 
transition well underway toward a new 
distribution platform, which doesn't hap- 
pen very often. It will be home for the 
coming generation of media makers and 
viewers. For them, the internet is neither 
new nor special, just the thing that con- 
nects most of their media choices. The 
internet needn't be an exclusive commit- 
ment for today's makers or institutions, 
but it can't be ignored by those looking 



for new opportunities to connect with au- 
diences. 

Video on the internet today is where text 
was in the early '90s — about to experi- 
ence a huge jump in terms of sophistica- 
tion of use and widespread accessibility, 
and as a catalyst for experimentation of 
all kinds. Video is poised for an era of ex- 
perimentation and opportunity, where it 
will be made, shared, watched, and quot- 
ed in whole new ways. 

A new generation of media makers and 
viewers is emerging, which could lead to 
a sea-change in how media is made and 
received. People just entering their 20s 
are tech- savvy, swimming in connectiv- 
ity and mobility, blurring the boundar- 
ies between producing and consuming 
media, gaming, and all the while multi- 
tasking. The generation born between 
1982 and 2000, the Millennial, is as big 
as the Baby Boom generation, and could 
easily have as profound an impact on cul- 
ture and markets as Boomers had as they 
entered adulthood. But no one should 
assume they will share their elders' alle- 
giances, ways of seeing the world, or pri- 
orities. This is not to say they won't care 
about what those who came before them 
care about. It is to say they will express it 
and organize their responses to it in ways 
that may be quite different from the ones 
that previous generations built institu- 
tions around. 



Deep Focus 

In 2003 r six San Francisco 
media organizations — the 
Bay Area Video Coalition, 
the Film Arts Foundation, 
the Independent Television 
Service, KQED, The Na- 
tional Alliance for Media 
Arts and Culture, and the 
National Asian American 
Telecommunications As- 
sociation — convened to 
take an in-depth look at 
the long term future of 
independent media. 

With support from The 
Rockefeller Foundation, 
The MacArthur Founda- 
tion, The Tides Foundation, 
and The San Francisco 
Foundation, they engaged 
Global Business Network 
(GBN) in a year-long in- 
vestigation using external 
analysis and scenario plan- 
ning. Andrew Blau pres- 
ents the findings of this 
investigation in the report, 
Deep Focus: The Future of 
Independent Media. 

For more information 
about this report, or to 
order a copy, please visit 
www.namac.org 
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The Millennial Generation: 

a new generation of media makers and viewers 



More Millennials 

For more information on 
the Millennial Generation, 
visit The New Politics 
Institute website, 
www.newpolitics.net/ 
reports/comingamerica 



CJ n the NAMAC report, Deep Focus: 
A The Future of Independent Media, 
Andrew Blau observes that the Millennial 
Generation — the generation born be- 
tween 1982 and 2000 — is "as big as the 
Baby Boom generation, and could easily 
have as profound an impact on culture 
and markets as Boomers had as they en- 
tered adulthood." The result, according 
to Blau, is a potential "sea-change" in how 
media is made and received. 



There are things going on that nobody 
sees except these kids. The web 
communities that they have! ... it's a 
powerful, powerful force for community." 



In a 2004 interview with Global Busi- 
ness Network (GBN), William Strauss, a 
noted authority on American generations, 
identified distinctive characteristics of 
the Millennials' use of new communica- 
tion technology: 

"The fact that this generation has such 
tremendous capability at computing and 
communicating is a big deal. There can 
be a new movie and the first group in the 



theater will be already on their cellphones 
or using their handhelds to tell the world. 
Then it goes out on IM and boom, it's just 
out there. 

"These technologies will begin to be ap- 
plied in political directions. The tendency 
of this generation is to re-norm and to 
adhere around a group consensus. There 
are things going on that nobody sees ex- 
cept these kids. The web communities 
that they have! Sometimes they're very 
formalized and other times they're infor- 
mal, like buddy lists and things, but they 
get that word out there. And they adhere. 
And it's a powerful, powerful force for 
community. 

"They're walking between classes and 
they're making cellphone calls. Their 
capacity to get information out to lots of 
people very quickly is enormous. They 
don't see the PC as a way for the individ- 
ual to defy the world — they see it as the 
tool for building community and for stay- 
ing in touch with lots of people." 

[Excerpted from Looming Shifts in the 
Landscape: Insights from remark- 
able PEOPLE INSIDE AND OUTSIDE THE 
INDEPENDENT MEDIA FIELD.] 



((Take the young 20-something who doesn't have cable. He's a Netflix 
I guy. He has a robust presence on MySpace, he blogs and vlogs and 
downloads his favorite podcasts. He makes 30-second movies on his cell 
phone. He's truly an on-demand kind of guy. Does he recognize his place 
in the most common identities of community media? Or does he recognize 
the access center only as a quirky TV station on a cable system he doesn't 
watch?" 

Laurie Cirivello 
executive director 
Grand Rapids Community Media Center 
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The Era of Smart Video 



by Kenyatta Cheese 



Television is doomed as an apparatus 
of community conversation. Its point 
of entry is too small, its filters are too nar- 
row, and as a result, it leaves out a large 
portion of the population which doesn't 
have the time or the social and profes- 
sional connections to have their perspec- 
tive added to the conversation. The only 
feedback being collected regularly comes 
from those with an interest in profiting 
from the system. How can we as a society 
expect to make sound decisions when our 
data are so skewed? 

As proponents of community media, 
none of this should come as news to you; 
these are the exact reasons why public 
access was created in the first place. We 
help people get their foot in the door and 
have their voices heard. As community 
organizers, we know that this is only one 
half of the equation. And it's not until we 
have people in conversation that organi- 
zation and collective action can arise. 

Broadcast is a one-to-many technology. 
Access to it is limited by design. You put 
content in at one end, aim it at a bunch of 
people and fire. These are not the circum- 
stances under which to hold a conversa- 
tion. 

Our community has known this for 
quite some time now. While cable sub- 
scriptions have been on a steady decline 
since 2003, the internet is seeing its use 
increase to include two thirds of adults 
and 90% of children age 12-17. When 
these users are online, they're creating 
content. According to the Pew Internet & 
American Life Project, 44% of adults and 
57% of teens are blogging, videoblogging, 
podcasting, sharing photos, and posting 
their own content on a regular basis. 1 

Much of this content is poorly anno- 
tated. Content posted without proper de- 



1 www.pewinternet.org/PPF/r/113/report 
display.asp and 

www.pewinternet.org/PPF/r/166/report 
display.asp 



scription information renders it unread- 
able by media search services. There is 
an opportunity for access centers to lend 
their production expertise toward mak- 
ing user-generated video smarter and 
searchable. 

It's 2006. By now "going digital" should 
be a given for every access center. If you're 
not providing your constituents with ac- 
cess to computer-based tools for editing, 
encoding, and uploading their video to 
the internet, drop this article, close your 
office door, and start reassigning the line 
items in your budget toward a copy of 
QuickTime Pro and a DSL line. 

You don't need sophisticated broadcast 
tools to distribute video effectively on- 
line. Teach users how to make the mean- 
ing in their video more explicit to search 
engines, present their video in ways that 
promote sharing, and help them connect 
with their appropriate affinity groups on- 
line. Teaching these three concepts will 
produce better content creators online 
than an understanding of IRE units ever 
will. 




Kenyatta Cheese is a 

researcher and technolo- 
gist. Currently he works 
with the Eyebeam Center 
for Art and Technology. 
During his off hours he 
edits unmediated.org , a 
group blog on decentral- 
ized media. 

Kenyatta can be reached at 
kenyatta@eyebeam.org 



fit's 2006. By now 'going digital' should be a 
I given for every access center." 



For more than 60 years, we've tried 
to graft conversation onto an outmoded 
technology designed to disseminate dec- 
larations and proclamations to a passive 
audience. In the meantime, online net- 
works have become more inclusive and 
video has grown smarter. 

Granting individuals access to mass 
media creation tools is like providing a 
flashlight in the dark. Giving their work 
permanence on the internet and making 
it indexable, searchable, and citable is like 
lighting up the entire world. 

It's about time we all became enlight- 
ened. 
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Section ML The Wisdom That Guides Us 

Introduction: Contemplating the Way Forward 



(Tn this final section of On Beyond Access, we 
A look for wisdom. The previous section identified sig- 
nificant challenges facing the community media field 
— challenges in policy and legislative arenas, challenges 
on the ever-evolving technological front, and challenges 
inherent in serving communities with disparate relation- 
ships to media. 

So, as the guy on the cover muses, how do we move 
boldly forward into the future with our mission intact? 
How do we remain relevant community institutions? 
Most importantly, what is the role we play in ensuring 
that media is there for the people in our communities 
and that community is a healthy and significant compo- 
nent of the media landscape? 

The articles assembled in this section examine funda- 
mental aspects of who we are as a movement and how we 
might best set off on a path to the future. Hans Klein and 
Chuck Sherwood examine what has worked and what 



hasn't, what is good about what we do and how we might 
evaluate the opportunities ahead. They ask us to take a 
critical look inward and determine to what degree our 
services and basic construct effectively serve the mission 
laid out in section one. Jay Dedman offers an alterna- 
tive construct altogether for media making and media 
sharing. In this respect, he represents, culturally, a new 
generation who relates to media in ways vastly different 
than generations before. Richard Lowenberg, an artist, 
a media practitioner and a long-time media philosopher, 
suggests we take it all down a notch and think about bal- 
ancing technological development with environmental, 
economical, political and cultural considerations. Fi- 
nally, we conclude by offering an interview with a var- 
ied group of media practitioners and thinkers who share 
their ideas and perspectives on the direction and oppor- 
tunities of the community media movement. ESS 



So, What Do You Want To Be When You Grow Up? 

by Chuck Sherwood 




Chuck Sherwood provides 
public sector consulting 
services to municipalities 
and access management 
corporations, from com- 
munity needs assessments 
for franchise renewals to 
organizational strategic 
staffing, planning, man- 
agement, marketing and 
fund development. 

Chuck can be reached at 
chuck.sherwood @ verizon . net 



Clf WING BEEN INVOLVED IN THE PEG 

^/L access/community media move- 
ment for the past thirty years, I want to 
challenge our leadership to take a look 
at where we have come from, where we 
are now, and where we need to head so 
that we have a future. Of course, there 
couldn't be a more appropriate time to do 
this than in 2006. We are now ten years 
into this new digital and internet age and 
we have many new options and opportu- 
nities. 

Let's look first at our technology for 
training, production and distribution. 
The migration to digital production tech- 
nology that began in the mid-nineties is 
now complete. Most access centers are 
shooting video with digital cameras and 
editing using computers with non-lin- 
ear software. Many access centers are 



now using DVDs rather than tape for the 
cablecasting of programming onto their 
PEG channels. Some centers are taking 
the next step to storing programming 
on media servers that can either cable- 
cast that programming onto channels, be 
streamed or webcast through the center's 
website, or downloaded on-demand by 
viewers. Needless to say, the internet has 
totally transformed who can view the 
programming, and how. 

As soon as the internet became avail- 
able, many centers launched websites as 
a way of having another means for infor- 
mation distribution, and a marketing op- 
portunity for their residents and viewers. 
With the availability of broadband service, 
many centers became the first to make 
their PEG programming available online. 
For the first time, non-cable subscribers 
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could view PEG programming. Addition- 
ally, this made programming accessible to 
anyone in the world with a computer and 
a high-speed internet connection. 

Another new development over the past 
ten years was the introduction of comput- 
er labs, or Community Technology Cen- 
ters. CTCs came about with the advent of 
lower cost computers and software, and 
represented a great partnership and logi- 
cal first step for PEG centers looking to 
expand their services and evolve toward 
"community media centers." The partner- 
ship provided a low cost way for PEG cen- 
ters to introduce some of the newer com- 
puter-based production services 

The next big change that centers must 
accept and understand is the impact 

— both positive and negative — and op- 
portunities of technological convergence. 
Once the Telecom Act of 96 was passed, 
the incumbent cablecos and telcos — as 
well as their competitors and overbuilders 

— launched an all-out war. The first-round 
battles are over and the competitors and 
overbuilders have been vanquished. We 
are now witness to, possible casualties of, 
if not combatants in, the next battles in 
the current legislative struggles, which 
are going on in state and federal legisla- 
tures. Once the smoke clears, and if we 
survive and are nimble, we have quite a 
few new opportunities to deliver PEG 
programming, using new means of dis- 
tribution that will be available. There is 
no reason programming can not be cable- 
cast and webcast to TV, computers, iPods, 
PDAs, and cell phones, using wireline or 
wireless networks. Not to mention the 
opportunities for video distribution that 
are going to be available using unlicensed 
digital broadcast spectrum 

once the FCC completes its 
deliberations. 

So far, I have limited 
my discussion to good old 
video. But, about a dozen 
access centers have also 
launched low power radio 
stations over the past five 
years. Many folks got ex- 
cited about this opportu- 
nity — delayed initially by 
the resistance of the com- 



mercial and public broadcasters, but now 
reopened by the FCC. Some centers have 
applied for and received licenses, and 
have begun broadcasting to their com- 
munities. This same programming could 
also be made available as MP3 files on a 
center's website for podcasting. Many 
video programs would also work just as 
well as podcasts, especially meeting cov- 
erage and talk shows. 

Remember, access centers are and have 
always been, as Dirk Koning liked to re- 
mind us, about providing "training, tools 
and transmission." Our tools these days 
are digital and our transmission or dis- 
tribution should be through every means 
possible. 

Beyond the technology, we also need a 
new, mature vision of who we are and what 
services we provide in our communities. 
Access centers have to become community 
centers that provide multiple community 
communication services such as commu- 
nity TV, community radio, community 
computing, community media educa- 
tion, community arts and even commu- 
nity meeting spaces. Access centers have 
now been recognized as integral players 
in the creative economy, and through our 
collaborations with local school districts, 
colleges and universities, part of the path- 
ways to learning and workforce develop- 
ment effort. Access centers must actively 
engage in activities and services that con- 
tribute to the educational and economic 
development of our communities. This 
is a proper vision for the twenty-first cen- 
tury. Let's just hope that we can grow up 
and survive the political battles ahead so 
that we can implement this vision. Are 
you doing your part? 



Access Centers as 
Community Centers 

Chuck's point that "access 
centers have to become 
community centers" is 
already a reality in some 
communities. Recently, 
the city of Roseville, Cali- 
fornia negotiated a deal 
that will create a 1,300- 
square-foot r fully equipped 
digital television studio, a 
16 r 000 square-foot library, 
a 5 r 000-square-foot util- 
ity education center and 
technology lab r and about 
3 r 200 square feet for pub- 
lic meeting rooms. 

To read more about 
Roseville's new access cen- 
ter, go to communityme- 
diareview.org and follow 
the links to Mark Murphy's 
article in the CMR archive. 



The Vidiots have finally stopped fighting the 
digital migration in production, and Geeks have 
understood the immense opportunities for distribution 
offered by the Net. But there are others who still resist 
coming out of the Access Bunker." 

Chuck Sherwood 
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[This article is a summa- 
ry from Public Access 
Television: An Institu- 
tional Analysis. The full 
paper is available at www, 
ip^. gatech.edu/ 



Public Access Television: 
An Institutional Analysis 



by Hans Klein 

CI n 1984, Congress codified public, 
A educational, and governmental (PEG) 
access cable television. Perhaps the most 
daring of these three is public access tele- 
vision, which gives local residents skills, 
resources, and access to their local cable 
network. With the passage of two de- 
cades, and with hundreds of public ac- 
cess centers operating throughout the US, 
public access has experienced a process of 
institutionalization. 

In what follows, I offer an institutional 
critique of public access. I present and 
analyze six key institutions within pub- 
lic access that influence the behavior of 
individuals and that condition the possi- 
bilities for future innovation. I do so with 
the hope that it's helpful in making im- 
provements going forward, particularly 
as so many fundamental elements of our 
television world are changing. 

Mission 

Public access television has at least two 
broad missions: social change and free 
speech. The differences between these 
two missions are substantial. The social 
change mission sees public access in terms 
of its impacts. Communication is a means 
to a valued end (positive social change in 
the service of the public interest). This 
mission implies that access centers should 
perform outreach to community groups 
that will use public access as a tool for so- 
cial change. The mission also emphasizes 
audiences, since without an audience, no 
social change is likely to result. 

The free speech mission is less con- 
cerned about impacts and audiences. The 
focus is on training local citizens to pro- 
duce video, which they distribute over the 
cable network. Since free speech is an 
end in itself, an access center can simply 
provide an "electronic soap box" for pub- 
lic speech; viewers are much less empha- 
sized. 



Assessing the social change mission re- 
quires identifying instances where public 
access has changed the lives of people or 
a community. Assessing the free speech 
mission requires simply identifying how 
many individuals and groups produced 
programming; it does not require further 
evidence of audience or consequences. 
(See the section below on pressure groups 
for a continued discussion of how the 
above mission issues ultimately impact 
effect.) 

Regulatory framework; government in- 
fluence 

Public access is regulated both at the fed- 
eral and local level. Federal cable legisla- 
tion defines the basic parameters for local 
regulation, and local governments define 
detailed regulation within those param- 
eters. For access centers, the main regula- 
tory authority is the city or town council. 

City councils employ various mecha- 
nisms to regulate access television. First, 
they negotiate the local cable franchise, 
which determines whether there will be 
public access, its level of funding, and 
other parameters. Second, they often sub- 
contract out the operation of an access 
center to a private corporation, selecting 
the entity to perform the public access 
functions. Third, a city council can influ- 
ence the internal corporate governance of 
a center (for example, by appointing di- 
rectors to its board). 

These three control mechanisms give 
a local government considerable control 
over its access centers. Such control may 
render centers less aggressive in pursuing 
their social change mission. Pragmatic 
station managers may simply accommo- 
date themselves to less controversial pro- 
gramming in order to avoid friction with 
the municipality on which it so directly 
depends. 
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Industry structure affects adoption of 
new technology and innovation 

Public access's industry structure is 
fragmented. This means a large number 
of independently managed centers which 
range in size and funding. 

Studies show that most centers are 
small and underfunded. In 2001, for ex- 
ample, over half of public access centers 
had budgets under $200,000, sufficient 
for supporting only a few staff members 
and a small facility. 

Such fragmentation has numerous con- 
sequences. Centers are often too small to 
be as effective as they would like and they 
have difficulty affording adequate equip- 
ment, staff, and facilities. They may not 
have enough producers to utilize the 
channel capacity. Their subscriber base 
is small, so they may only serve a small 
audience. 

This industry structure also affects the 
sector's capacity for innovation. With so 
many centers strapped for funding, they 
cannot invest in learning about new tech- 
nology. Opportunities offered by new me- 
dia may not be seized, since stations are 
hard-pressed enough in fulfilling their 
core mission. 

In summary, public access's fragment- 
ed industry structure means a predomi- 
nance of cash-strapped entities. They lack 
resources to do more than focus on their 
immediate core mission, and they can- 
not easily invest in experimentation. This 
may contribute to the sector's slow adop- 
tion of new media technology. 

Pressure groups impact broader mission 

As discussed above, local government of- 
ficials are a very influential external force 
on an access center. But there are two 
other external groups — video producers 
and television viewers — who have other 
and very different degrees of influence. 

Most access centers experience strong 
pressure from producers and weak pres- 
sure from viewers. Producers are the one 
group with close and effective ties to the 
stations, and it is not uncommon to see 
them providing noisy feedback to station 
staff. As a result, the stations serve these 
groups well through training and produc- 
tion support. 



In contrast, viewers can be invisible at a 
center. The typical access center may lack 
mechanisms for user feedback, so view- 
ers' needs, interests, or experiences may 
remain unknown. With centers strapped 
for resources, managers can often do lit- 
tle more than address the most pressing 
problems, which tend to be the problems 
of producers. Viewers can suffer neglect. 

When assessed against public access's 
two missions, viewer neglect is only a 
problem for the social change mission. 
The free speech mission is fulfilled even 
if only producers are served. Given the 
difficulty in involving viewers in station 
activities, many stations may simply fo- 
cus on the free speech mission. 

Technology impacts audience 

Many public access centers use the gen- 
eral term "media" more than the more 
specific term "video" or "television." De- 
spite such rhetoric, however, the sector is 
deeply connected to video and cable tele- 
vision technology. 

Television is not always optimal for 
community media purposes for several 
reasons. First, traditional television pro- 
duction is time-intensive; it's time con- 
suming to learn and master, and time 
consuming to produce. The inexperi- 
enced producer falls back on rudimentary 
formats and often the programs have rela- 
tively low production values. The power 
of the medium is potentially lost, which 
has a negative impact on viewership. 

Second, traditional television viewing 
operates in real-time; programming is on 
at a particular time, and then it is gone. 
Viewers must adapt their schedule to 
match the TV schedule. This may affect 
the size of the potential audience. 

Finally, television programming re- 
quires a reliable, accessible program guide. 
Without it, viewers are left to "channel 
surf." Yet numerous factors make it dif- 
ficult for many access centers to produce 
such guides, and without it, few local resi- 
dents can find programs. The potential 
audience is further eroded. 

In summary, the characteristics of tra- 
ditional television mean that public access 
can have difficulty reaching an audience. 
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Professional culture and technological 
conservatism 

Culture is notoriously difficult to study 
and document, but it merits some specu- 
lative comments here. When public ac- 
cess was created in the 1970s and 1980s, it 
attracted a generation of politically pro- 
gressive activists, who are now in their 
40s and 50s. With few similar job oppor- 
tunities outside of the sector, it appears 
that the sector has not seen much c new 
blood' over the years. In particular, there 
seem to be few opportunities for younger 
people to work their way up in the sector. 

This may contribute to technological 
conservatism. The middle-aged manag- 
ers have relatively little experience with 
digital technology. Younger people with 
expertise in the new technology are not 
in positions of authority where they could 
promote innovation. 

For this reason, the public access sector 
is best understood in terms of "television" 



rather than "media." New digital media 
are often outside the expertise and experi- 
ence of a center. The leaders of the public 
access sector may even see new media as a 
threat to their prevailing television-based 
culture. 

Conclusions 

Progress into the future requires that one 
first understand the present. This insti- 
tutional critique can hopefully empower 
members of the public access community 
to better understand the forces currently 
acting on them. The institutions iden- 
tified here have powerful effects. They 
lessen public access's capacity to affect 
social change, and they inhibit the adop- 
tion of new community media. Although 
an institutional critique can generate dis- 
comfort, in that it focuses on what works 
less well in the sector, it can also empower 
leaders to make changes to improve cur- 
rent practices. E2B 
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Where We're At and Where We're Going 

by Jay Dedman 



CT m 32. I worked at Manhattan Neigh- 
A borhood Network for the past 4 years 
teaching people how to think about and 
make TV programming. Before MNN, I 
cut my teeth writing and producing for 
local news stations, working up to CNN 
International in Atlanta. I also worked as 
a freelance journalist in Africa trying to 
tell the story from the source. 

My experience with mainstream news 
organizations taught me how informa- 
tion is gathered and distributed around 
the world through television. Media 
companies start out with a pile of raw in- 
formation and strain it down into an eas- 
ily digestible format. All the work is done 
for you. I never saw lying, but I did see 
conscious efforts to leave information out 
and daily decisions to tell stories from a 
certain perspective. We can argue all day 
about their motives, but I think we can all 
agree that filtering is a reality. 



Public access TV is one answer to let- 
ting ordinary people get involved in push- 
ing stories into the public eye. At MNN, 
anyone local can come in off the street, 
take free classes, and use free equipment 
to make a show that plays for free on cable 
TV. How cool is that? MNN has great 
equipment. We teach more than 60 peo- 
ple per month. Manhattan is a very active 
community. 

So why does public access TV continue 
to struggle with being marginalized? Why 
is there such strong ignorance about what 
public access is and why it exists? Why is 
it so difficult to gain strong local support? 
Why do we have only 1 in 10 people in our 
workshops who actually end up produc- 
ing a show? Why do we not attract more 
young people? Why is it so difficult to get 
people to work together? 

I'll give my own opinion here: most 
people realize that public access TV is 
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not worth their time and effort. Why? 
Because they must spend many hours 
making a half-hour show that plays just 
a couple times locally on TV, unable to be 
accessed again. 

I see the chance for our TV stations to 
become media production and distribu- 
tion centers. Let me share some ideas on 
how to evolve this system. 

Decentralize production 

We forget to tell people that our equip- 
ment is not magic. Remember that pub- 
lic access was vital when TV equipment 
was not accessible to the general pub- 
lic. We must embrace the fact that con- 
sumer equipment is perfect for making 
TV shows. So why not teach free classes 
using the equipment that people already 
own? People can even make video using 
cheap digital still cameras. This takes the 
burden off the center to provide all the 
equipment and cuts down on the hassle 
of producers needing to plan their lives 
around equipment availability. 

Nine hundred of MNN's twelve hun- 
dred weekly shows are created by people 
outside our facilities. This is through no 
kudos to us. People are making TV inde- 
pendent of us. 

Decentralize distribution 

Public access has spent years helping 
people produce TV. Yet, we still control 
the mechanisms of when and how their 
show is aired. Now it's possible for peo- 
ple to distribute their own video through 
broadband internet. We will use the web 
to trade, archive, and distribute video. 

Imagine if I could make a video through 
the station, giving it to them to play. Even 
though I lose control of the distribution, 
I'm still happy to get it aired. But I'll be 
even happier if the station helps me learn 
how to post my video on the web, letting 
me then email the video link to anyone 
on the planet with an internet connection. 
I am now in control of my own distribu- 
tion, worldwide. 

Digital Bicycle (digitalbicycle.org ) is 
doing just this. The technology is here. 
What is lacking is commitment and edu- 
cation on our parts to help evolve com- 
munity media. 



Nine hundred of MNN's twelve hundred 
weekly shows are created by people 



outside our facilities.' 



Learn to use the internet the way it was 
intended 

The web was created to connect people. At 
MNN, we have the internet hooked into 
all our live studios. I do a weekly show 
where I beam in friends through iChat or 
Skype. I talk live to these people around 
the world using free online software. I am 
doing now what the networks do with ex- 
pensive satellite feeds. 

We have also done several experiments 
with on location live shoots using wi-fi. 
For example, during the Republican Na- 
tional Convention we did a live show from 
inside the convention. All we had was a 
camera and mic hooked up to an internet 
connection. We were doing live interviews 
for free. The hardest thing was getting the 
permission to get someone inside. 

Public access needs archives 

Though they are making TV shows, teach 
people to archive their shows on the web 
so we can create a shared memory. Two 
great examples of free online resources 
for producers archive.org and ourmedia. 
org . All you have to do is show them how 
to upload their shows. Let's say someone 
posts this year's local soccer highlights 
online. Next year, I can go and grab any 
of those videos and remix it with a new 
game I just recorded. Suddenly, our pub- 
lic access station has helped create a mem- 
ory for the community. 

MNN has survived in Manhattan for 
over 30 years, but we have no real way to 
prove it. Our archives lie at the bottom of 
people's closets, or worse, are simply lost. 
We should use the web to create a lasting 
memory of the video work being done in 
our communities. If not, we will never 
progress. As we all struggle against these 
Congressional bills, we should counter- 
attack and demand not only community 



Archiving and Sharing 
Content Through 
the Internet 

The University Channel at 
Princeton offers videos of 
public lectures, panels and 
conferences from universi- 
ties around the world to 
TV stations for rebroad- 
casting. The Channel is 
building an archive of dis- 
cussions in academia about 
the critical public issues of 
the day: politics, the econ- 
omy, war, health, media . . . 
the entire range of public 
concerns. The archive 
makes available lectures 
previously limited to those 
people in the auditorium 
or to those who could find 
the individual university's 
webstreaming site. 

To read more about the 
University Channel, go to 
communitymediareview. 
org and follow the links to 
Donna Liu's article in the 
CAAR archive. 
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Using the Internet to 
Connect Stations 

United Stations is a list cre- 
ated to "bring access work- 
ers together so we can 
figure out how to use the 
web to make our stations 
into a powerful network." 

To subscribe to the United 
Stations list, just go to 
groups.yahoo.com/group/ 
UnitedStations , or r send an 
email to Jay directly at 
jay.dedman@gmail.com 



channels on cable TV, but also commu- 
nity bandwidth and data storage. 

We will attract and keep new produc- 
ers if they know their work will last lon- 
ger than the couple times it plays on TV. 
My video web archive becomes my most 
prized possession and a tool to build a 
community around. The station can 
then link to my archives to show the work 
they've helped create. Our city will then 
have a growing archive of its history on- 
line, told by the people who lived it — oral 
histories, documentation of events and 
of personalities. Also, when needing to 
prove our stations' success, imagine how 
much more effective thousands of video 
links will be versus dull usage data. 

Talk to each other 

As a worker at a public access station, I 
was continually surprised at the lack of 
information that flows between stations. 
I believe the higher-ups are talking... 
probably sharing experience on how to 
renew their franchise. As workers, we 
should share our experiences on running 
a station, teaching people, dealing with 
personalities. The group mind can be 
smarter. Some of us have already started 
talking on a group called UnitedStations 
{see sidebar). 

Local isn't just your next door neighbor 

Anyone who spends time in online com- 
munities, specifically blogging, knows 
that it's often easier to find more in com- 



mon with someone on the other side of 
the country than with someone in your 
apartment building. 

Why? Because the web helps us catego- 
rize and connect by interest. 

We must encourage and facilitate our 
local producers to connect to each other 
across the country through the web. They 
will share their personalities, issues, and 
experience. Let them interview each oth- 
er live through free online video tools like 
iChat or Skype. 

Our website should be a community 
space. I helped form the video blogging 
movement in the spring of 2004. It con- 
sisted of people posting video to their 
blogs. Look at the community we have 
created: vlogmap.org . Though most of us 
have never met in person, we are a strong 
community. More and more people con- 
nect through the internet. We need to 
move in this direction. 

Corporations have become global. 

Communities must become global. 

It is our duty to people in our local com- 
munity to connect them to like-minded 
individuals elsewhere to get the informa- 
tion they need locally. 

I say these things because I love PEG 
TV. But I also see the complacency and 
lack of foresight in our stations. 

We all want better TV made by our lo- 
cal producers, right? It can be done if we 
work together and start thinking about 
what we do differently. 



Scouting Talent: 

Hiring for the Next Generation CMC 



S THE WAYS IN WHICH MESSAGES 

are created and distributed shifts, 
CMCs need to expand and augment their 
traditional tools and methods to serve 
their communities better. They also need 
to be better informed about what the com- 
munity vision and needs are and how in- 
formation and communication technolo- 
gies might serve those needs. One of the 
most effective ways to start incorporating 
new ways of operating and serving the 
community is to hire staff members that 



embody new visions, views and skills. 
Once hired, being open to the ideas, en- 
ergy and new methods they propose will 
help smooth the transition into a media 
ecology that is increasingly fragmented, 
flexible, interactive, conversational and 
multi-dimensional. 

To read more about scouting talent 
for the next generation CMC, go to com- 
munitymediareview.org and follow the 
links to Felicia Sullivan's article in the 
CMR archive. 
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Slow Tech 



by Richard Lowenberg 

Call me a heretic. Maybe I'm just 
getting old and crotchety. Maybe I 
can't keep up. Maybe. 

But I know that in today's dangerously 
fragile world, technological progress is 
rapidly outpacing and out of sync with 
social progress and development. This is 
an unsustainable state of affairs. 

The networked Information Society is 
an inexorable part of the larger processes 
and impacts of ever more rapid techno- 
logical developments (military, aerospace, 
energy, biotech, transportation, medical, 
manufacturing, communications) now 
affecting every aspect of everyone's lives, 
everywhere. Technological development 
may be an evolutionary imperative, the 
ultimate path and outcomes of which are 
yet unknown. It seems evident, however, 
that in terms of the future quality of life 
on Earth, regardless of one's worldview 
or beliefs, we are at a serious crisis point. 
To continue to develop as we are doing 
denies and undermines all that we as 
humankind extol about our miraculous 
intelligence, and puts to serious question 
our networked social aspirations. 

Information technologies and services 
are currently a key driving force within 
the development of global capitalism and 
consumerism. While being applied to real- 
world problems, technology has been un- 
able to lessen population, poverty, hunger, 
disease, dislocation, injustice, corruption, 
or conflict. And, information warfare has 
become insidious; now being waged con- 
tinuously, it respects neither borders, nor 
privacy, nor truth, nor our humanity. 

Disparities are increasing. The 'digital 
divide,' while changing, is continuing to 
widen, despite well-intentioned technical 
and social fixes. It is not a technical mat- 
ter. It is not an easy matter. It will take 
time. 

At best, most of us are just trying to 
keep up. Innovation and change are pro- 
ceeding so rapidly and continuously, that 



there is no time to stop and to learn from 
our mistakes anymore. And, learning 
must be at the purposeful heart of Infor- 
mation Societies' desire to be knowledge- 
based. 

Of course, we can't just stop along our 
dynamic co- evolutionary path. But tak- 
ing a lesson from the Slow Food move- 
ment, it might be time for us to reconsider 
our motivations and chart a more intelli- 
gent course; to begin to balance the books 
and make an investment in the Earth 
for coming generations. For the sake of 
wisdom, we might deliberately consider 
learning how to slow down. 

Incorporating the best of Information 
Society development understandings and 
practices, it is time for globally networked 
"communities of learning" to dedicatedly 
collaborate on more environmentally, 
economically, politically and culturally 
sustaining re-directions. 

Slow Tech is rooted in the following 
common sense propositions: 

• Eco-manufacturing makes sense 

• Consuming less makes sense 

• Recycling and reuse makes sense 

• Open access and standards makes sense 

• Local people and places makes sense 

• Less noise-to-signal makes sense 

• Sometimes doing less makes sense 
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Slowing down simply makes sense. 
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(T"n the interest of stimulating 
A thought and ideas that build upon 
the themes explored in this issue, we 
posed questions to a mix of forward 
thinking folks in our movement. Some 
are access pioneers, some are relatively 
new to our field, and all have interest- 



ing and thought-provoking responses to 
our questions about community media, 
now and beyond. Excerpts from their 
responses are presented below; their full 
answers can be found at www.communi- 
tymediareview.org . 



What would a world "beyond access" look, feel, or be like? 

Richard: Access as a concept speaks to fundamental principles of a democracy and the 
ability of the citizenry to be sufficiently engaged to sustain the will of the people. So to 
the original question, beyond television is finding every tool in which community com- 
munications systems develop that can be transformed into a tool of the people. When 
those systems utilize the commons, we have a social obligation to ensure that every per- 
son has an opportunity to tap into or generate information onto that system. 

Jabari: It would be a digital world where the technologies have converged. In this 
world all would have access to the tools of digital communications. Moreover, all would 
have the skills to use the tools and benefit from the information that can be accessed. 
This would be a multi-cultural world, a wireless world, a nano -technology world. It 
would be a digitally literate world where information is open, accessible, and empower- 
ing — personal empowerment, social empowerment, political empowerment. The goal 
of the world beyond access is communication, knowledge, mobilization, action, and em- 
powerment. 

Felicia: My ideal beyond access world would be one in which our missions were far 
broader than providing simple access to equipment. Using our resources and skills, com- 
munity media has the potential to be that public place (not government, not private) that 
is concerned with the health and growth of our communities. 

Hannah: There are tons of video cameras out there, getting easier and easier to use. 
You can record a video of police brutality on your digital camera and you can bootleg 
your girlfriend's new punk band on your cell phone. So we'll be making more and more 
content and sending it to our friends, and maybe breaking through to communities out- 
side our individual comfort zones of race, class, family. But the networks we'll be using 
to send those messages will be owned by the same companies that are gradually eroding 
our rights to communicate. Like a lobster in a gradually boiling pot, we'll depend on 
these networks to not censor our content, to charge us a fair rate to beam out messages 
through their lines and satellites, and through the airwaves they're working hard to own 
outright. 

So even as we all have little devices in our hands that make and send media, if we don't 
have access centers to teach us, to plug us into channels of distribution that we can trust, 
and to politicize us, then we'll fall asleep. And by the time we wake up, only the richest 
of the rich — in the US and around the world — will be able to tell their own stories. 

Daniell: If we, as a field, wish to move beyond access we would do well to focus on cre- 
ating new and dynamic ways for community members to interact with us. An example 
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of alternative interaction is Akaku's XT V where anyone can select a previously digitized 
program and program it to play in the next available timeslot. But let's take the concept 
even further. Let's allow community members to sponsor a particular block of airtime 
instead of a particular series. Let's teach them how to program it from home using their 
browser and a web cam, mixing national, regional, and local content. Let's connect them 
into the teeming hordes of unaffiliated media producers, and encourage them to curate 
as well as create. The technologies that will fuel these alternative interactions are already 
here (or on their way) but if we don't start developing new policies now, we won't be able 
to use them to bring in the next generation of members. Though we may be afraid of 
taking risks, particularly with our channels, the tide is coming in on our biggest threat: 
cultural irrelevance. 



If there were no access centers today, would they be invented? If not, 
why not? If so, what would they be like? 

Elliot: The access center I'd invent has a honkin' big server with a huge pipeline to the 
internet. Video on demand 24/7. There'd be classes on how to compress and ftp video. 
There would be staff to help nonprofits produce viral message clips and info clips for 
their web sites. There would be workshops in digital story production and community 
mapping (maps of child care centers, giant oak trees, first kiss locations). There'd be 
classes and support groups for web design, Hogging, podcasting, digital photo ele- 
ments, and MySpace tips. The center would have a low power radio station because 
audio production is less of a hurdle and cheaper than video production. Local garage 
bands will bring you CDs. People are more likely to tune in when they can multi-task, 
or are commuting. And, unlike cable TV, it's free for anyone in town. There would 
be interns to go out and cover lectures, forums and events, index them, and put them 
online (and even on cable). There would be plenty of community screenings, though 
the content might be from anywhere. There would be computers with webcams so that 
we could converse and problem solve with communities all across the globe. During 
breaks you could sidle up to the Media Center bar and enjoy some kickass coffee and 
dark chocolate with only virtual calories. 

Richard: New versions of access centers are being invented constantly. The question 
becomes can we reinvent access centers beyond the centralized content control paradigm 
or must we leave them behind to invent new structures more suited to the times. Neces- 
sity is the mother of invention and we may be too locked into the necessity paradigm of 
one technology. 

Felicia: Given the state of technology, I think we are already seeing the kind of collec- 
tive spaces that are being created in libraries, art organizations, schools and online. The 
tools are no longer so expensive and the distribution channels are opening. Dynamic, 
responsive and flexible are the adjectives that describe many of these emerging media 
spaces that PEG needs to take note of and work toward. 

Jabari: Access centers would be invented today because access centers are where the 
sense of community is created. Access centers today are needed because many people are 
still without access to modern technology. Access centers today help build capacity and 
confidence in individuals interacting with technology for the first time. Individuals will 
be taught in the access centers of tomorrow that community media are social tools, best 
used for social ends. Vanity video has become obsolete. 

Hannah: Access centers are created in places where access to communications tech- 
nology is poor. So places where people can get access — whether it be radio stations, 
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open computer labs, places where kids can make their own music — will always be in de- 
mand. They may not be licensed or official, or part of a public movement that can pursue 
grant funding or advocate for legislative or regulatory change — at first. If revolutionary 
stations in Mexico and community news centers in Nepal can organize solidarity and 
support from around the world, even in the face of great political oppression, then we can 
organize the next generation of the access movement. 

Anthony: I believe that access centers would be invented, based on experiences in oth- 
er parts of the world. What I find most interesting is how local conditions influence the 
type of development. For example, Bluefields, Nicaragua is an Afro-Indigenous-English 
city on the Caribbean coast. In their case, there was a lack of any English or Indigenous 
language programming of any kind — it all came as broadcasts from Managua or Costa 
Rica or Honduras. It had little cultural relationship to the townspeople of Bluefields. The 
Belgians provided basic television equipment for a local low-power TV station, and the 
Canadians provided training. But programming was a combination of pirated com- 
mercial programming and local programming. The local programming was all shot by 
the youth in the community of community events, interviews with locals and coverage 
of local institutions. Access. 

Similarly, in Russia, I saw the development of something called the "Glasnost Booth" 
— a public "confessional" into which people could anonymously videotape their thoughts 
about anything political, personal or whatever. This was, at the time, an unheard of de- 
velopment in post-Soviet Russia. 

Neither were called access. They were not supported by "The First Amendment." They 
were not based on PROW ownership. Access is not based on laws or ownership or per- 
missions. It is based on the need of the people to communicate, the need to process their 
own lives, and the role these processes play in self-determination. And for this reason, it 
will always develop, and do so according to the local conditions. 



Are we really moving "beyond access" or more specifically beyond "PEG 
access to cable television?" 

Felicia: As a group of organizations, I don't think we are moving beyond cable televi- 
sion. It seems those organizations that have integrated digital technologies have done 
so to replace aging equipment resources, but the processes and policies and operations 
of organizations have not fundamentally changed. Greater interactivity, radically new 
spaces and places to engage our communities with media (i.e., festivals, online, etc.), and 
new tools that are more about networks and the internet have yet to be adopted by many 
as new communications systems rather than replacements for old processes. 

Jabari: Access to cable television is still important, but it is not enough. We need ac- 
cess to all converged technologies. The knowledge economy requires that we be familiar 
with new communication technologies. Many new applications will drive future careers 
and the economy. Access and literacy will ensure that we don't have large groups mar- 
ginalized or obsolete in society. 



Are we moving beyond access, or into access in a new or different way? 

Felicia: Some of us are, but I see more growth and movement in small groups that are 
not part of the PEG movement. PEG has a lot to offer in terms of advocating for public 
discourse, collective good, non-commercialism, free speech, and social relevance that 
many of the new environments popping up don't have. 
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Jabari: We are moving beyond traditional access, but not into access in a different way. 
Gaining access has always been a fight; access to the new communication technologies is 
not a major fight because, beyond the internet and computers, no one is raising the ques- 
tion of access to nano -technology or to VoIP telephony. It is important that the public 
has access to all new communication technologies. 

Elliot: It was different in the 80s. Getting on a local cable channel had more impact 
and more novelty. Over time, fewer groups and more individuals came to produce shows, 
and we spent more time helping producers recruit crews. 

Enter the camcorder, computer editing applications, and of course, the internet. Indy- 
Media. MySpace. Democracy Now. Ourmedia.org. More often than not, producers target 
a community of interest that extends beyond the municipal boundaries. They go straight 
to the internet. When MoveOn put out an email request for homemade PSAs opposing 
Bush, they got back over 10,000! How many of those were made at access centers? 

The digital divide and the problem of many voiceless people are very real and demand 
social action and facilitation initiatives. But the way most access centers operate, we are 
not providing the best methods and tools to meet the challenges. 

Anthony: When we started, no one knew what access was or would become. No one 
knew how to operate the equipment. There were no clear rules. There was no trajec- 
tory. Three decades later, we have generations of folks who understand this. They better 
understand and expect communications freedom because of us. Many have their own 
equipment and we've had to expand our training because of this. But we must always be 
an available resource for the vast majority who have neither the money nor the exposure 
to pursue these efforts without help. More importantly, we have a role to play in deter- 
mining what equipment people pursue because we are the point of first contact. What we 
train, they buy. We must constantly move them forward toward open, non-proprietary 
systems. 

Finally, we must begin to focus more on development and training in community 
forms of distribution. These forms must be replicable by individuals and smaller com- 
munity organizations. We must constantly push community engagement through de- 
centralized communications. There should be no "Beyond Access." 



Will the next generation have its own George Stoney? Will it need one? 

Sam: I need one now. In some ways I think George was wrong about things — even 
he admits that — but he did bring us together, united in principles and dedicated to an 
incredible proposition. 

Dirk was on his way to getting it all figured out. I need him more than ever. 

But you were asking about the next generation, not us old people. Yes, there will be a 
new Messiah of the future ways. I think she will be young and bold and so far ahead of 
her time that it will take some time to recognize her. Maybe she is among us already. We 
do need someone to lead us. I hope she turns up soon! 

Jabari: George was the spiritual head of the access movement, but there were many in 
the past who built the public access movement and helped to diversify it. The movements 
that will emerge will be, to an extent, spontaneous. The new technologies democratize 
leadership and encourages collective action and self-organization. 

Richard: Every age and development has its George Stoney. It takes a visionary leader 
to inspire groups into action. It will require someone, and increasingly we will look to- 
ward human leadership to find solutions to the continued need to improve the quality 
oflife. 




Richard Turner is a 30-year 
veteran in the public ac- 
cess and media democracy 
movement. He has served 
in numerous capacities 
from independent pro- 
ducer/director to executive 
director of some of the 
largest PEG access centers 
in the nation. 

Richard can be reached at 
rdtmdus@yahoo.com 




Sam Behrend has been a 
recognized leader in the 
community media field 
for over 25 years. He has 
served on cable television 
and telecommunications 
advisory boards in Pitts- 
burgh, PA and Tucson, AZ. 
He was a founding staff 
member of Access Tucson 
in 1984 r and has served as 
its executive director since 
1987. He is a consultant 
with The Buske Group and 
has served in a variety of 
leadership positions with 
the Alliance for Commu- 
nity Media and the Alli- 
ance for Communications 
Democracy. 

Sam can be reached at 
sam @accesstucson .org 
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Felicia: The next generation will have a collective spirit that is akin to George Stoney. 
So many new communication environments are about the collective and group. The 
Open Source software movement is an example of such an environment. 

Elliot: George Stoney is a hero because he uses media to add value to our world. He 
made radio pieces in the 30s, film in the 40s and beyond, video and cable TV in the 70s, 
etc. He's not attached to a specific medium. He is drawn to story and memory, dialogue 
and social change. He comes to ACM conferences and brings a video message from an 
indigenous Amazon tribe that he recorded, or a group of prisoners performing Hamlet, 
and in so doing he shows us all the myriad nooks and corners of our world where there 
is poignancy to discover and stories that will make us feel our own humanity. While we 
owe George a tremendous debt for incubating the public access media center, we owe 
him more for his ongoing media activism and his life's work as a media craftsperson 
documenting the human spirit. That's the energy I hope to feel in any media center, no 
matter what kind of equipment or classes it provides. 



What do you think people leading access centers today should pay more 
attention to in the future? What do you think they should let go of? 

Felicia: I definitely think access centers need to be more innovative, less rigid, more 
connected to all in their community, less tech clubs more community centers, more cre- 
ative and more open. At the same time more rooted in their communities and more 
inclusive. 

Elliot: Access centers ought to leverage their limited staff resources in ways that gen- 
erate the most programming that is useful and valued. Make a difference! Provide an 

'auto-pilot' studio for those who have no crew but want to express themselves. Train 
interns who will commit to taping and archiving community events. Be visible. Provide 
simple editing services. Provide an in-house crew. Get internet-related expertise on staff 

— compression, indexing, web design, Flash, Photoshop. Give storytelling workshops, 
write grants for projects that will make a difference. 

Hannah: We have to fight tooth and nail to build more access stations and keep our 
franchises thriving, and even though we're starving for money and sometimes getting 
crushed by the day-to-day of keeping our centers going or our stations on the air, we have 
to anticipate how new technologies will change the way people plug into their communi- 
ties. That means making our centers into places to learn computer skills, places that host 
community radio stations, places with sister stations around the country and around 
the world. Access centers across the country are looking for other ways to get the shows 
they produce out into the world, and to get new people into their studios. If we central- 
ize operations we'll be harder to kill. We should turn our stations and our centers into 
community media hubs, to make it easier to make media, train our neighbors, reach out 
beyond our borders, and fight the policies keeping us from speaking out. 

Jabari: Access center leaders should relay to participants that television is a social me- 
dium that allows social communications to occur. The questions of audience and mes- 
sage must be taken far more seriously. They help users focus on adapting their messages 
to multiple outlets. Access center leaders must also focus on sustainability because of de- 
creases and in some cases the elimination of traditional sources of PEG funding. What 
will probably not survive in the future is the notion of the first-come, first-served right 
to utilize communication technology regardless of the social relevance or significance of 
the message. Self-indulgent media may not survive. But there will always be a need and 
place for communication technology used to serve the greater good. 
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Closing Thoughts 



f]i /C [KE — I SUGGESTED THE THEME of this issue 

J VL of the CMR to the editorial board way back in 
July 2005 because I was already seeing the beginnings 
of significant change that I, as a PEG center coordinator, 
didn't really know what to do with. Sure, we have al- 
ways been faced with change — technology marches on, 
governments get progressive or conservative and people 
change. But to me it seemed that there was more going 
on now, that things were much more profound and mov- 
ing faster than before. 

About ten years ago, I wrote an article for a regional 
newspaper that discussed the origins of PEG (because I 
could find nothing out there that described this, I had to 
write it myself). In that article, I discussed the coming 
together of technology (the Sony porta-pack and the be- 
ginnings of cable systems with a lot more promises than 
programming), the legislative climate (FCC is receptive 
to, and even mandates PEG for certain systems in the 
70s) and the social mood of a society that was extremely 
divided over the Vietnam war and beginning to look for 
creative ways to get involved and change the world in 



ari — When the opportunity to co-edit an is- 
sue of Community Media Review on the future of 
our field arose last Summer, I jumped on it. It was the 
perfect venue for sorting out the changes that face us, and 
for trying to articulate the promise of the future. 

It had been a significant year — professionally for me, 
and in our field. Dirk Koning's death sparked anew an ex- 
amination of the future, since his vision had always been 
so incredibly forward thinking, and since we were also at 
what appeared to be a critical crossroads. There seemed 
to be a growing feeling of both exhilaration and anxiety 
about the forces of change. 

In this issue, we tried to get our hands around those 
major forces of change, and ended up characterizing them 
as technological, legislative and cultural. In our field, tech- 
nological changes are the norm and legislative challenges 
are a fact of life. Both rock our world in very significant 
ways, but we just deal, and move on. 

But, wow, that cultural thing. That's a big one. I real- 
ize it's a gross oversimplification to try and lump myriad 
cultural influences together and call them, collectively, 
"factor #3." That's the stuff of dissertations and worthy of 
extensive examination. But for purposes of this very ab- 
breviated discussion in a 48-page issue of CMR, let's just 
say that the cultural factors raised here are significant. I 
think of them as the elephant in the room. 



positive ways. I said then that the coming together of 
these three diverse phenomena brought us the notion of 
access to the most culturally significant mode of mass 
communication of the time. In other words, brought us 
PEG. 

Sound familiar? 

So here we are again, and with the same three phe- 
nomena converging to turn our world upside down. 
Once again, these changes are profound and significant 
and maybe in ten years someone will write about how 
they converged to form this, or force that, or cause the 
next great thing. 

We've looked at the current situation and identified 
and examined trends and possibilities; what we didn't 
do (and what I had really hoped to see starting out) was 
some notion of how to get our centers from here to there. 
A step-by-step, if you will. But, that is one thing that we 
can't — no one can — do for you. That is the really hard 
part, and it has to be up to your center, your people and 
your unique situation. I wish you, and me, and all of us 
luck as we make the change. EES 



There is a sea- change in how people are relating to me- 
dia — not for us Boomers necessarily, but most certainly 
for the upcoming Millennial Generation. The evolution 
of technology will have profound effects on how people 
use media, and alters, therefore, our role as community 
media practitioners. That is the obvious bottom line. 
And if we don't figure out how to adapt to that world, we 
will become absolutely irrelevant. In researching this is- 
sue, it all boiled down to that. 

In articulating this message, we sought the historical 
perspectives of veterans in our field, as well as the fresh 
perspectives of digital media adopters. Our goal was to 
provide diverse perspectives, at least as regards techno- 
logical and historical orientation, and as a result, this 
issue reflects disparate approaches to emerging trends. 
Unfortunately, it does not do so from other demographic 
perspectives. The authors (and editors) in this issue are 
largely white, middle-aged, and male. I regret that, col- 
lectively, we failed to provide a broader cultural perspec- 
tive, and feel that if this issue is deficient in any way, it 
lacks for the value of that broader voice. 

I thank those whom I met over coffee, phoned, emailed, 
Skyped and IM'd along the way in putting this issue to- 
gether. It was greatly inspiring and I look forward, to 
paraphrase the guy on the cover, to figuring our just 
what the heck it all means anyway. ISO 
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The Last Word 



Upcoming CMR Issues 



If you have ideas or would like to contribute to 
these issues, please contact the guest editor(s): 

Alliance for Community Media 30th Anniversary Issue 

Tim Goodwin ( Goodwin@usxchange.net) 

ACM Boston Post- Conference Issue 

Margie Nicholson ( mnicholson@colum.edu) 



World Information Order 

Diana Agosta ( dagosta@igc.org) 



Upcoming Conference 

Alliance for Community Media 
International Conference & Trade Show 

July 5-8, 2006 

The Boston Park Plaza Hotel & Towers 
www.alliancecm.org 




" Connecting Communities'' 



Announcing CMR s new editor 



1 



The Community Media Review board and the Alliance for Community Media 
are proud to announce the hiring of Scott E. Alumbaugh to the post of CMR man- 
aging editor. Scott assumes the helm following the long and valued tenure of Tim 
Goodwin, who shepherded CMR through years of exemplary publications. 

In choosing Scott for this position, the board considered the depth of Scott's techni- 
cal and design expertise, combined with his extensive experience in web design and his 
vision for CMR's online presence. 

Scott received his BA from the University of California, Santa Cruz and his JD from 
UC Davis. Following stints as an attorney, writer, and sailing instructor, Scott has 
spent the last 6 years as owner of Sea Dog Designs, specializing in web, print and 
graphic design. He's received several design awards and specializes in staying abreast 
of current media technologies, using new tools and platforms to maximize web func- 
tion, impact and interactivity. 

In addition to Scott's proficiencies in web and print design, he has experience in 
the PEG access world: Scott spent time as a volunteer and radio programmer at Davis 
Community Television and its low power radio station, KDRT, producing and podcast- 
ing radio shows. He spoke at the Alliance's national conference in Monterey and also 
recently at the Nonprofit Technology Enterprise Network's conference on technology 
and public interest media policy. Scott understands community media issues and is 
dedicated to ensuring CMR's role in promoting and advancing the cause. ESQ 
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SE-800 



Field and studio produce with one 
switcher. 

Use DV and analog cameras. 
Analog only model available. 
Carrying case included. 
Optional monitor bridge. 
Works with 120' Or longer 
Fire Wire video cables. 
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PPT-lOO 



PowerPoint 



DV 




Data video's PPT-lOO 
converts 
PowerPoint to DV. 



PowerPoint looks better on video when you 
use PPT-lOO sofware to convert it to DV as 
a video source for your switcher. (PC only) 
MSRP S499.Q0 
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To learn more, please visit 
www.datavideo.us 

SE-500 

4 analog input switcher with quad split 
monitor output. Several built in effects 
including PIP. Easy to operate, rugged metal case, 
accepts Composite and S-Video. MSRP $999.00 

PVUS-l 

Community television play out server. 
Modular software that lets you schedule a 
week of video so you can spend your time 
producing. 



CG-100 




Inexpensive video character generator 
software (PC Only) using a Blackmagic 
Decklink card for SDI output. Works with 
SE-800 or any switcher with an SDI graphics 
overlay. MSRP $849.00 + Decklink Card 



Datavideo GG 
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ChyTV^.PEG Channel Video Graphics Solution 



f~ Video Information Display S y&lem J 



GovennrnerH 
Public Access 
Bullelin Board 



■ Cdfninunrty E vanls 

■ Local News & Sparts 

■ Emergency Alerts 




for the price of a string quartet! 

Affordable automated broadcast solutions for community television 



Are you a community broadcaster looking for • Eliminate tapes from your playback operations 

inexpensive automation...then look no further! • Create playlists months in advance 

With over 1 5 years manufacturing Master • Modify, monitor and update playlist via the 
Control Automation systems and Video Servers, Internet 

MaestroVision has now especially designed a • Basic system starts from under $10,000! 
low cost system for you. Upgrade your old VCR 

operation to video server technology - at a cost Call MaestroVision today and talk to us about 

that you will hardly believe is possible! our Maitre DV system and... go digital 

tomorrow! 




www.maestrovision.com • Tel: 1.450.424.5505 • Fax: 1.450.424.5311 




The simplest 

purchasing decision ... 

... the most 

comprehensive production tools. 

Paul Congo, Executive Director of Access Monterey Pen- 
insula, has spent over 25 years involved in community 
access television, and along the way, he learned what it 
takes to succeed in this broadcast field. 

"VT[4]™ is the most practical, user-friendly video suite 
on the market. The fact that a single operator can have 
such power at his fingertips continues to amaze me. 
From broadcasting multi-camera live switched events to 
one man productions, VT[4] TM, s flexibility is unbeatable. 
The price point also makes it wonderful for public access. 
With budget cycles sometimes years apart, VT[4]™'s af- 
fordability makes it possible to purchase multiple sys- 
tems for use in training, remote locations, and in studio. 

"But the real value of VT[4]™ is its integration and video 
quality. Everything's there: switcher, editor, graphics, 
even high-end animation capability. VT[4]™ is a system 
that can be used as a switcher OR an editor OR a graph- 
ics station. It combines live switching of up to 24 sourc- 
es, real-time editing of both uncompressed and DV clips, 
character generation, painting, both 2D and 3D anima- 
tion, integrated Proc Amps, Waveform and Vectorscope 
- even Internet streaming capabilities. 

"Bottom line: VT[4]™ is well-designed, stable, and sup- 
ported by a company that started the desktop video 
revolution over a decade ago. There is nothing on the 
market that compares to the power and quality of this 
suite of tools, and the price point is far below anything 
else that even comes close." 

NewTek's VT[4] offers everything a Public, Education and 
Government Local Access television station needs: 

• live switching of 8 component or up to 24 composite sources 
• hardware switcher interface • uncompressed output • live 
Internet streaming • character generation • real-time uncom- 
pressed editing • painting • 2D animation • free technical sup- 
port • 3D modeling, animation and rendering • 
All integrated into one high-end production suite, for stations 
demanding affordability and reliability. 

To request your free PEG information package, visit 
www.newtek.com/cmr 

To get a live demo, contact your Authorized Reseller 
at: www.newtek.com/demo 
or call 1-800-843-8934. 

VT[4] is a trademark of NewTek, Inc. Copyright ©2004 NewTek, Inc. 




Paul Congo, 

Executive Director, 
Access Monterey Peninsula 
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NewTek is a proud sponsor of the 
Alliance for Community Media. 



The Annenberg Channel 




It's free, and available 24/7 
to round out your schedule. 
Educational programming to inform 
and empower your viewers in the arts, 
foreign languages, math, science, 
and social sciences. 

Contact Dana Rouse at 
1-800-228-8030 ext. 2 
or channel@learner.org. 
www.learner.org 
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